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THE 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


Can ery A ly 
phanſe e, that mas 
ny upon the very 
) firiÞ fight of the 
Title, will preſent- 
ly imagine, that the Authour 
does either want the great 
Tithes, lying under the preſſure 
of ſome pitiful Viaridge 3 or 
that he is much out of humour, 


A 3 and 


The Preface 
and diſſatisfied with the pre- 


ſent condition of Afﬀairs ; or 
lafily, that he writes to no 
purpoſe at all, there having 
been an abuacoer of unpro- 
fitable Adviſers in this 
kind. 


As to my being under ſome 


low Church Diſpenſation, you 


may know , I write not out 


of a pinching neceſſity, or out 


of any. riſing Deſign; and you 
may pleaſe to believe; that al- 
though 1 hawe a moſt ſolemn 


reverence for the Clergy in 


general, and eſpecially for that 


of England; yet, for my own 


part, I muſt confeſs to you, 


I af: 20t of that Holy Em- 
ployment; and have as little 


thoughts of being Dean or Bt1- 
ſhop, 
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to the Reader. 
ſhop, as they that think 6, 
have hopes of being all Lord 

Keepers. | 
Nor leſs miſtaken will they be, 
that: ſhall judge me in the leaſt 
di{contented ,. or any ways di- 
ſpoſed to difturb the peace of 
the preſent ſettled Church : For 
in good truth, Þ bawe neither 
loft Kings nor Biſhops Lands ; 
that ſbould incline me to a ſur- 
ly and quarrelſome complaining : 
As many be, who would have 
been glad enough to ſee His 
Majeſty reftored, and would 
have endured Biſhops daintily 
well, had they loſt no Money by 
their coming #n. I am not, I'll 
aſſure you, any of thoſe occa- 
fronal Writers, that miſſumg pre- 
Ferment in the Univerſity can 
A 2 pre- 


The Preface 
freſetttly write you their new 
ways of Education ; or being a 
little tormented with an ill cho. 
ſen Wife, ſet forth the Doftrine 
of Divorce to be truly Evangeli: 
cal : The caiſe of theſe few ſheets 
ipas honeft and innocent, and as 
free from all paſſion,as any deſugn. 

As for the laſt thing which I 
ſuppoſed objefted, viz. That this 
Book is altogether needleſs,there 
having been an infinite number 
of Church and Clergy-Menders, 
that have made many tedious 
and unſucceſsful offers : I mu$t 
needs confeſs, that it were wery 
unreaſonable for me to expe& 4 
better reward : Only thus much IT 
think with Modeſty may be ſaid 3 
that I cannot, at preſent, call to 
mind any thing that is propound> 
ed, 
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| to the Reader. 


id, but what is wery hopeful, 
aud gafily accompliſhed. For in- 
deed;ſhould I go about to tell you, 
that a Child can newer prove a 
profitable inſtruftor of the people, 
anleſs born when the Sun is in 
Aries ; or brought up in a School 
that ſtands full South ; that be 
can never be able to govern a pa- 
riſh, unleſs be can ride the great 
Horſe ; or that he can never go 
through the great Work of the 
Miniſtry, unleſs, for three bun- 
dred years backward, it can be 
proved that none of bis Family 
everhad Cough, Ague, or gray 
Hazr 3 then I ſhould very patrent- 
ly endure,to be reckoned among 
the waineſt, that ever made at- 


. tempt. But believe me, Reader, 


I am not, as youwill eaſily ſee, a- 


uy 


The Preface, &*c. 


ny contriver of an incorruptible 
and pure Cryſtalline Church;or a- 
ny expetter of a Reign of nothing 
but Saints and Worthies : But 
only an honeſt and hearty wiſher, 
that the beſt of our Clergy might 
forever continue as they are,rich, 
and learned ; and that the veſt 
might be very nſeful, and well e- 
fteemed of intheir Profeſſion. 
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| Enquired into, 


ing the on th conti- 
>= nues ſo freſh tm your 

iD! mind, thatT perceive, by 
your laſt, you are more than a little 
troubled to obſerve that difeſtcem 


that lies upon ſeveral of thoſe holy 
B Men- 


[2] 
Men. Your good wiſhes for the 
Church, I know, are very ſtrong and 
unfejgned, and your hopes of the 
World receiving much more advan- 
tage, and better advice, from ſome of 
the Clergy , than uſually it 1s found 
by Experience to do , are neither 
needleſs nor 1mpoſhble. And as E 
havealways been a devout admirer, 
as well as ſtrict obſerver of your acti- 
ons3 ſo I have conſtantly taken a 
great delight to concur with you in 
your very thoughts. Whereupon it 
is, Sir, that I have ſpent ſome few 
hours upon that which was the occa- 
fon of your laſt Letter, and the Sub- 
jet of our late Diſcourſe. And be- 
fore, Sir, I enter upon telling you 
what are my apprehenſions;z I muſt 
moſt heartily profeſs , that for my 
own part. I did never think, ſince at 
all T underftood the excellency and 
perfection of a Church, but that Ours 
now lately Reffored, as formerly E- 
ſtabliſhed, does far out-go, as to alk 
Chriſtian ends and purpoſes, either 


the pomp and bravery of Rowe her 
felt, 


£93  j- - 
ſelf, or the beſt of Free Spiritnaf 
States. But if 1o be it be allowable, 
where we have fo undonbtedly 
learned and honorable a Clergy, to 
ſuppoſe thar ſome of that ſacred Pto- 
feſton , might poſltbly have attain'd 
to a greater degree of eſteem and. 
uſcfulnefs to the World 3 thenTI hope 
what has thus long hindred fo great 
and deſirable a Bleſſing to this Natt- 
on, may be modeſtly gheſsd at 5 ei- 
ther without giving any wilful of- 
fence to the preſent Church ; of any 
great trouble, dear Sir, to your {elf : 
And if I be not very much miſtaken, 
whatever has heretofore, of does at 
preſent leſſen the value of our Cler- 
gy , or render it in any degree leſs 
ſerviceable to the World than might 
be reaſonably hoped , may be eafily 
referred to two very plain things; 
the 7eorance of ſome, and the Power- 
ty of others of the Clergy. 

And firſt,as to the Tgnorance of ſome 
of our Clergy 3 if we would make a 
ſearch to purpoſe, we muſt go as deep 
as the very beginnings of Education; 

| | B 2 and, 


[43 
and, doubtleſs, may lay a great patt 
of our misfortunes to the old faſhio- 
ned Methods and Diſcipline of 
Schooling itſelf : Upon the well or- 
dering of which, - - tar much of 
the improvement of our Clergy can» 
not be denied mainly to.depend ; yet 
by reaſon this is fo; well , cet to 
your {Fif; as-alfo, that there. has been 
many of .yndoubted Learning and 
Experience, that have {et out their 
ſeveral Models for this purpoſe ; I 
{ball therefore only mention ſuch loſs 
of time andabule of youth, as is molt 
remarkable and miſchievous, and as 
could not be conveniently omitted 
18 a Diſcouxle of this nature, though 


_ never ſo ſhort... 


_:And firſt of all , it were certainly 
worth the.conſfidering, whether it be 
unavoidably neceſlary to, keep Lads 
toſixteenor ſeventeen years of Age, 
in pure ſlavery to a few Latin and 
Greek words ? Or whether it may 
not be noreconvenieut, eſpecially 4f 
we call. to:mind their natural: inch» 
nations to eale and-idlenefs, and how. 

| Wk” had 
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hardly they are perſwaded' of the 
excellency of the liberal Arts and 
Sctences, any further than the ſmart 
of the laſt piece of Diſcipline is freſh 
in their memories 5 whether I fay .it 
be not more proper and beneficial, to 
mix with thoſe unpleaſant tasks and 
drudgertes, ſomething that in-proba- . 
bility might not only take nuich bet- 
ter with them ,” but might alſo be 
much eaſier obtained?  _ _ 

As ſuppoſe, fome part of time was 
allotted them for the reading of ſome 
innocent Ezglih Authours 5 where 
they need not go every line ſo un- 
willingly to a tormenting Didtiona- 
ry; and whereby they might come 
in a ſhort timeto apprehend common 
ſence 3 and to begin to judge whats 
true: For you ſhall have Lads that 
are arch knaves at the Nominarive 
Caſe, and that have a notable quick 
Eye at ſpying out the Verb, who for 
want of reading ſuch common and 
familiar Books , ſhall underſtand no 
more of what 1s very plain and catie, 
than a well educated Dog or Horie. 

B 3 Op 
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Or ſyppoſe, they were taught ( as 
they might much eaſier be, than what 
1s commonly offered to them ) the 
principles of Arithmetick,, Geometry, 
and ſuch alluring parts of Learning : 

As theſe things undoubtedly would 
be much more ulefu] , ſo much more 
delightful to them, than to be tor- 
mented with a tedious ſtory how 
Phaetor broke his Neck 3 or how ma- 
ny Nuts and Apples Tityr# had for 
his Supper : For moſt certainly 
Youths, if handſomely dealt with,are 
much inclinableto Emulation, &to a 
very uſeful eſteem of Gloryzand more 
eſpecially , if it be the reward of 
Knowledge; and therefore if ſuch 
things were carefully and diſcretely 
propounded to them , wherein they 
might not only earneſtly cantend a- 
moneglt themſelves, but might alſo ſee 
, far they outskil the reſt of the 
World; aLad hereby would think 
| himſelf high and mighty, and would 
certainly take great delight in con- 
remning the next unlearned Mortal 


2 meets withal. But if inſtead here- 
of, 


SY 


of, you diet him with nothing but 
with Rules and Exceptions 3 with 
tireſome Repetitions of Amo's and 
Tirws; ſetting a day alſo apart to 
recite verbatim all the . burdenſom 
task of the foregoing week (which I 
am confident is uſually as dreadful as 
an old Parliament Faſt ) we muſt 
needs believe, that ſuch 4 one, thus 
managed, will ſcarce think to prove 
immortal by ſuch performances , and 
accompliſhments as theſe. You know 
very well, S:r, that Lads1n the gene- 
ral, have but a kind of ugly and odd 
conception of Learning 3 and look 
upon 1t as ſuch a ſtarving thing, and 
unneceſſary perfection, (eſpecially as 
it i5uſually diſpens'd out unto them) 
that Nine-pins or Span-counter are 
Judged much more heavenly em- 
ployments : And therefore what 
pleaſure, do we think,can ſuch a one 
take, in being bound to get againſt 
breakfaſt two or three hundred : 
Rumblers out of Homer, in commen- 
dation of Achilles's Toes, or the Gre- 
£141s Boots ? Or to have meaſured 
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ow unto him,very.early in the morn- 
, fifteen-or twenty well laid on 
Cos. for letting a ſyllable ſlip too 
{gon » or banging too long upon 1t? 
oubtleſs, inſtant execution upon 
ſuch grand miſcarriages as theſe, will 
eternally engage him to a moſt ad- 
mirable opinion of the Muſes. 

. Lads, certainly, ought to be won 
by all poſlible Arts and Devices, and 
though many have invented ne Pi- 
Ctures and Games, to cheat them in- 
to the undertaking of unreaſonable 
burdens, yet this by ng means 1s:ſuch 
a laſting temptation \, ,as.the. pro- 
pounding of that, which in it ſelf is 
pleaſant and alluring : For we ſhall 
find very many, though of no excel- 
ling quickneſs, will ſoon percetve the 
delign of the Landskip, and fo look- 
ing through the veil, _ then begin 
to take as little delight in thoſe pret- 
ty contrivances.as in getting by heart 
three or four leaves of ungay d non- 
ſence. 

Neither ſeems the itratagem of 
Money to be fo prevailing and catch- 


1g, 


[9] | 
* ing, as a right down offering of ſuch 
Books which are ingenious and con- 
vement ; there being but very few ſa 
mtolerably careful of thetr Bellies, 
as to: look uponthe hone of a Cake; 
or a few Apples, to be > 'rFicient re- 
compenſe for. cracking their: Pates 
with a heap of independent words. 

I amnot ſenſible , that I have ſaid 
any thing in difparagement of thoſe 
two famous Tongues, the Greek and 
_ Latin, there being much reaſon ta 
value them beyond others; becauſe 
the beſt of humane Learning has 
been delivered untous in thoſe Lan- 
guages. Burt he that worſhips them, 
purely out of honour to Rozre and 
Athens, having little or no reſpect 
to the utefulneſs and excellency of 
the Books themſelves ( as many do) 
it 15a ſigh ke: has a.great efteem and 
reverence of Antiquity , but I think 
him by no nieans comparable for 
happineſs to him -who catches Frogs, 
or hunts Butter-flies. 

Fhat ſome Languages therefore 
ought to be ſtudied, 1s in a manner 
| ablolute- 


[ 10] 

abſolutely neceſſary, unleſs all were 
brought to one (which would be the 
happieſt thing that the World could 
wilh for 3 ) but whether the begin- 
ning of them, might not be more in- 
ſenſibly inſtilled, and more advanta- 
ojouſly obtained , by reading philo- 
ſophical, as well as other ingenious 
Authours, than Janna Linguarum's , 
crabbed Poems and croſs-grain'd 
Proſe, as it hath been heretofore by 
others , ſo it ought to be afreſh confi- 
dered by all well-wiſhers either to 

the Clergy or Learning. | 
I know where it is the faſhion of 
ſome Schools , to preſcribe to a Lad 
for his Evening refreſhment, out of 
Commenizs, all the terms of Art be- 
longing to Anatomy, Mathematicks, 
or ſome ſuch piece of Learning. 
Now , is 1t not a very likely thing 
that a Lad ſhould take moſt abſolute 
delight in conquering ſuch a plea- 
ſant Task , where , perhaps, he has 
two or three hundred words to keep 
in mind , with a very ſmall proporti- 
on of {ence thereunto belonging 3 
whereas 


[11] 

whereas the uſe and full meaning of 
all thoſe difficult terms , would have 
been molt inſenſibly obteined , by 
leiſurely reading in particular this, 
or-the other Science? Is it not alſo 
ltkely to be very ſavoury, and of 
comfortable uſe , to one, that can 
ſcarce diſtinguiſh between Virtue 
and Vice. to |be tasked with high 
and moral Poems? F or example ; It 
1s uſually ſaid, by thoſe that are inti- 
mately acquainted with him , that 
Homer's Tliads and Odyſſes contain 
mylſtically all the Aforal Law for 
certain , if not a great part of the 
Goſpel (1 ſuppoſe much after that rate 
that Rablgzs ſaid his Garagantua con- 
tained all the Ten Commandements) 
but perceivable only to thoſe that 
have a Poetical diſcerning Spirit 5 
with which gift, I ſuppole , few at 
School are fo early qualified, Thoſe 
admirable Verſes, Sir, of yours, both 
Engliſh and others , which you have 
ſometimes favoured me with a ſight 
of, will not ſuffer me to be ſo ſottiſh, 
a9 to {light or underyalue ſo great 


and 


[Cr] 

- and noble an Accompliſhment, But 
the - committing of ſuch high, and 
brave ſenc'd Poems to a School-boy;, 
whoſe main buſineſs is to ſearch out 
cunningly the Antecedent and the 
Relative. to lie at catch for a ſpruce 
phraſe, a Proverb , of a quaint and 
pithy ſentence, 1s not only 'to very 
little purpoſe , but that noving or” 
gled only thofe elegant Books at 
School, this ſerves them inſtead of 
reading them afterward, and does in 
2 manner prevent their being further 
lookt into: So that all the improve- 
ment, whatſoever it he, that may be 
reap'd out of the beſt and choiceſt 
Poets , 1s for the moſt part utterly 
loft; m that a time is uſually choſen 
of reading them, when diſcretion 1s 
much wanting to gain thence an 
true advantage. Thus that admirable 
and highly uſeful Morality T»/y's Offi- 
ces, becauſe it 1s a Book commonly 
conſtrued at-School, 1s generally af- 
terwards , ſo contemn'd- by Acades- 
#1cks, that 1t 18 a Jong hours work to 
convince them, that it is worthy of 


being 


[13 ] 
being look'd intoagain, becauſe they 
reckon it as a Book read over at 
School,” and no qpelign notablydi- 
celted.. | 

IF therefore the il methods of 
Schooling, does not 'only occaſion a, 
greas loſs of time there, but alſo does 

eget if Lads a very odd ogrog 

and ggprehenſc on of Learning , 
muckfdiſpoſes them to be idle, RN 
got a little free from the uſual ſeveri- 
ties 3 and that the hopes of more or 
le improvement inthe Univerſities, 
very much depend hereupon,. it is. 
without'.all doubt, the great con- 
cernment of all that wiſh well to the 
Church , that ſuch care and regard 
be had.to- the management of Schoals, 
that the Clergy be not fo much. ob= 
ſtruged- in, thetr, firſt. attempts and 
preparations to Learning, 

1 cannot; $i, -poſibly. be ſo. igno- 
rant, as:not to.conlider,that what has. 
been now. offer'd upon this. argu- 
ment., has, not. only been largely 10- 
ſited. on- by 'others , but alſo:refers: 


not particularly to the Clergy 
(whoſe 


—_—_  . 
(whoſe welfare and eſteem I ſeem at 
preſent ina ſpecial manner ſolicitous 
about ) but in general to all learned 
Profeſſions, and therefore might rea- 
ſonably have been omitted 3 which 
certainly I had done, had I not call'd 
to mind , that of thoſe many, that 
propound to themſelves Learning for 
a Profeſtion , there 1s ſcarce one of 
ten, but that his lot, chotce, or ne- 
ceſfity, determines him to the ſtudy 
of Divinity. _ _—_ 

Thus, $7r, T have given you my 
thoughts concerning the orders and 
cuſtoms of common Schools: A con- 
ſideration in my apprehenfion not 
ſlightly to be weighed ; being that 
to me ſeems hereupon very much to 
depend the Learning and Wiſdom of 
the Clergy , and the Proſperity of 
the Church. | | 

The next unhappineſs , that ſeems 
to have hindred ſome of our Clergy 
from arriving tothat degree ofunder- 
ſtanding , that becomes' ſuch an ho- 
ly Office , whereby- their company 
and diſcourſes might be much more 

a than 


[15] 
than they commonly are valued and 
deſired, is, the inconliderate ſending 
of all kind of Lads to the Univerſt- 
ties, let their parts be never ſo low 
and pitiful, the inſtructions they have 
lain under never ſo mean and con- 
- temptible, and the Purſes of their 
Friends never ſo ſhort to maintain 
them there. If they have but the 
commendation of ſome lamentable 
and pitiful Conſtruing-Maſter , it 
paſles for ſufficient evidence, that 
they will prove perſons very emt- 
nent in the Church. That 1s to fay, 
if a Lad has but a lufty and well- 
bearing Memory (this being the uſu- 
al and almoſt only thing whereby 
they judge of their abilities) if he 
can ſing over very tunably three or 
four ſtanza's of Lily's Poetry, be ve- 
ry quick and ready to tell what's La- 
tin for all the Inſtruments belonging 
to his Fathers Shop; if preſently , 
upon the firſt ſcanning, he knowsa 
ſponde from a dadGyl; and can fit a 
few of thoſe ſame without any ſence 
to his fingers ends; if laſtly , hecan 
lay 


[16] 
fay perfeltly by heart his Academick 
Catechifm , in pure and paſling Las 
tin, 1... What is his Name £ here 
went he to School? and What Author 
as he beſt and chiefly skill d in e A 
forward Boy , 'cries the School-Ma- 
ſter , a very pregnant Child'! ten 
thouſand pities , but he ſhould be a 
Scholar-: He proves a brave Clergy- 
man, FI warrant: you. Away. to the 
Univerſity he pat needs go': then 
for a little Logick, a little Erhicks, 
and God knows a very little of eve- 
ry thing elſe, and thenext time you 
meet himit js in the Pulpit, 
Neither onght the miſchief which 
ariſes from ſmall Country-Schools to 
pals unconfidered 5 the little Go- 
vernours whereof, having for the 
moſt- part, not ſack'd in above fix or 
ſeven mouths full of Univerſity Air; 
muſt yet by all means ſuppoſe them-. 
ſelves ſo fotably: farniſhed with all 
ſorts of- Inftructions, and. are fo:am- 
bitious of the glory of being counted 
able ta ſend Bri row -andithen to 


Oafvrs or Cambridge , from. the little 
Houſe 


| 7. 7 
Houſe by the Church-yard's (ide, oric 
of their ill educated Diſciples, that 
to ſuch as theſe oft-times is commit- 
ted the guidance and inſtruftion of 
a whole Pariſh : whoſe parts and im- 
provements duely confidered, wifl 
ſcarce reftider them fit Governours of 
a ſmall Grammar-Caſtle, Not that 
it is neceſlary to believe, that there 
never was a learned or uſcful Perſon 
in the Church, but ſach whoſe edu- 
cation had been at Weſtminſter or S. 
Paul's: But, whereas moſt of the 
fmall Schools, being by their firſt 
Founders defign'd only for the 
advantage of poor Pariſh-Children 3 
and alſo that the ſtipend is uſually ſo 
ſmall and diſcouraging, that very 
few, who can do much more than 
teach to write and read, will accept 
of ſuch Preferment 5 for theſe to pre- 
fend to rig out their 'ſmall ones for 
an Univerſity Life, prove oft-times 
a very great inconvenience and dam- 
mage to the Church. - 
And as many ſuch diſmal things 
are ſent forth thus with very ſmall 
C tackling, 


EE 
tackling, ſo not a few are predeſtt- 
nated thither by their Friends, from 
the foreſight of a good Benefice, If 
there be rich Paſture, profitable Cu- 
ſtoms, and that Herry the Eighth has 
taken out no Toll, the Holy Land 1s 
a very good Land, and affords a- 
bundance of Milk and Honey : Far 
be it from their Conſciences the con- 
ſidering whether the Lad is likely to - 
be ſerviceable to the Church, or to 
make wiſer and better any of his Pa- 
ri{hioners. 

All this may ſeem at firſt fight to 
be eaſily avoided by a ſtrict exami- 
nation at the Univerſities, and ſo re- 
turning by the next Carrier all that 
was ſent up not fit for their purpoſe. 
But becauſe many of their Relations 
are oft-times of an inferiour Condi- 
tion 3 and who either by imprudent 
Counſellors, orelfe out of a ticklin 
conceit of their Sons being, forſooth, 
an Univerſity Scholar, have purpoſe- 
ly omitted all other opportunities of 
a livelihood, to return ſuch, would 
ſeem a very fharp and ſevere dil- | 
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appointment. Poſlibly it might 
be. much better, if Parents them- 
ſelves, or their Friends, would be 
much more wary of determining 
their Children to the Trade of 
Learning. And iffome of undoubt- 
ed knowledge and judgment, would 
ofter their advice; and ſpeak their 
hopes of a Lad abont thirteen or 
fourteen years of Age ( which Tl! 
aſſure you, Sir, may be done with- 
out conjuring : ) and never omit to 
enquire, whether his relations are 
able and willing to maintain him 
ſeven years at the Univerſity, or ſee 
ſome certain way of being continued 
there ſo long, by the help of Friends 
or others 3 as alſo upon no ſuch con- 
ditions, as ſhall in likelihood de- 
prive him of the greateſt parts of his 


Studies, 


For it 1s a common faſhion of a 
great many, to complement, and in- 
vite inferiour Peoples Children to 
the Univerſity, and there pretend 
to make ſuch an all-bountiful pro- 
viſion for them, as they {ball nor = 
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of coming toa very eminent degree 
of Learning : But when they come 
there, they ſhall fave a Servants 
Wages. They took therefore here- 
tofore a very good method to pre- 
vent Sizars over-heating their brains: 
Bed-making , Chamber-ſweeping , 
and Water-tetching, were doubtleſs 
great preſervatives againſt too much 
vain Philoſophy. Now certainly ſuch 
pretended favours and kindneſles 
as theſe, are the molt right down 
diſcourteſies in the World. For tt is 
ten times more happy, both for a 
Lad and the Church, to be a Corn- 
cutter, or Tooth-drawer, to make 
or mend Shooes, or to be of any in- 
feriour Profeſiton, than to be 1nvi- 
ted to, and promiſed the Conveni- 
encies of a learned Education, and 
to have his name only ſtand airing 
upon the College Tables, and his 
chicf buſineſs ſhall be to buy Eggs 
and Butter, 

Neither ought Lads parts, before 
tney be determiged to the Univer- 
tity be only conlidered, and likeli- 

hood 
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hood of being diſappointed in their 
Studies, but alſo Abilities or hopes 
of being maintain'd until they be 
Maſters of Arts. For whereas two 
hundred, for the moſt part, yearly 
Commence, ſcarce the fifth part of 
theſe continue after their taking the 
firſt degree. As forthe reſt, having 
exactly learned, id eſt Logica 
and Onot ſunt Virtutes Morales 2 
down they go by the firſt Carrier, 
upon the top of the Pack, into the 
Weſt or North, or elſewhere. ac- 
cording as 'their. Eſtates Iye, with 
Burger/dicins, Euſtachizs, and ſuch 
great helps of Divinity 3 and then 
for Propagation of the Goſpel. By 
that time they can fay the Predica- 
ments and Creed, they have their 
Choice of Preaching, or Starving. 
Now, what a Champion for Truth 
1s ſuch a thing likely to be 2 What 
an huge blaze he makes in the 
Church? What a Raiſer of Doctrines, 
what a Confounder of Hercſies, 
what an able Interpreter of hard 
Flaces, what a Reſolyer of Caſes of 
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Conſcience, and what a prudent 
Guide muſt he needs be to all his 
Pariſh? 

You may poſhbly think, Sir, that 
this ſo early preaching might be ea- 
fily avoided, by with-holding Holy 
Orders : the Church having very 
prudently conſtituted in Her Ca- 
nons, that none under Twenty three 
Years of Age ( which is the ufual 
Age after ſeven Years being at the U- 
niverſity ) ſhould be admitted that 
great Employment. 

This indeed might ſeem to do 
ſome ſervice, were it carefully ob- 
ſervedz' and were there not a thin 
to be got, called a Diſpenſation 
which will preſently make you as 
old as you pleaſe. 

But if you will, Sir, we'll ſup- 
poſe that Orders were ſtrictly deny- 
ed to all, unleſs qualified according 
to Canon. I cannot foreſee any 0- 
ther Remedy, but that moſt of thoſe 
Univerſity Youngſters muſt fall to 
the Pariſh, and become a Town 
Charge, until they be of Spiritual 
| Age. 
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Age. For Philoſophy 1s a very idle 
thing, when one is cold : And a 
ſmall Syſtem of Divinity ( though 
it be Wollebiue himſelf ) is not ſutt- 
cient when one 1s hungry. What 
then ſhall we do with them, and 
where ſhall we diſpoſe of them until 
they come to a holy Ripeneſs 2 May _ 
we venture them into the Desk to 
read Service ? That cannot be, be- 
cauſe not capable : Beſides, the 
tempting Pulpit uſually ſtands 
too near. Or. ſhall we truſt them 
in ſoine good Gentlemens houſes, 
there to perform holy things ? With 
all my heart, fo that they may not 
be called down from their Studies 
to.lay Grace to every health : That 
they may have a little better Wages 
than the Cook, or Butler : As alſo 
that there be a Groom 1n the Houle, 
beftdes the Chaplain : ( For ſome- 
times to the Ten pounds a year, 
they crowd og after a cou- 
ple of Geldings : And that he may 
not be ſent "— fable, picking his 
Teeth, and fighing with his Hat un- 
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der his Arm, whileſt the Knzght and 
»y Lady eat up the Tarts and Chick- 
ens: It may be alſo convenient, if 
he were ſuffered to ſpeak now and 
then in the Parlour, beſides at Grace 
and Prayer time: And that my Cou- 
ſin Abigail and hefit not too near one 
another at Meals : Nor be preſcnted 
cogether to the little Vicarage. All 
this, Sir, muſt be thought of: For 
in good earneſt, a Perſon, at all 
thoughtful of himſelf and Conſci- 
ence, had much better chuſle to live 
with nothing but Beans and Peaſe- 
pottage ( ſo that he may have the 
command of his thoughts and time ) 
than to have his ſecond and third 
Courſes, and to obey the unreaſon- 
able humours of ſome Families. 

' And, as ſome think, two or three 
years continuance in the Univerſity, 
to be time ſufficient for being very 
great Inſtruments in the Church 3; fo 
others we ' have ſo moderate, as to 
count that a ſolemn ' admiſhon , 
and a formal paying of College De-_ 
triments, Withour the trouble of 
EE | Pht- 
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Philoſophical Diſcourſes, Diſputa- 
tions, and the hke, are Virtues that 
will influence as far as Newcaſtle, 
and improve, though at never ſuch 
a diſtance. 

So ſtrangely pofleſled are Peo- 
ple in general , with the eafineſs 
and ſmall Preparations that are 
requiſite to the Undertaking of the 
Miniſtry, that, whereas 1n other Pro- 
feſlions they plainly ſee what conf1- 
derable time is ſpent, before they 
have any hopes of arriving to skill 
enough to practiſe, with any con- 
fidence, what they have delign'd 3 
yet to preach to ordinary People, 
and govern a Country-pariſh, 1s u- 
ſually judg'd ſuch an caſte perform- 
ance, that any body counts himſelf 
fit for the Employment. We find 
very few ſo unreaſonably confident 
of thetr parts, as to profeſs either 
Law, or Phyſick, without either a 
conſiderable continuance in ſome of 
the Inns of Courts, or an induſtrious 
ſearch in Herbs, Anatomy, Chymi- 
ftry, and the like ; unleſs 1t be only 

to 
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to make a Bond; or give a Glyfter, 
But, as for the knack of Preaching, 
as they call it, that is ſuch a very 
ealie attainment, that he 1s counted 
dull to purpoſe that is not able at a 
very ſmall warning, to faſten upon 
any Text of Scripture; and to tear 
and tumble it till the Glaſs be out. 
Many, I know very well, are forced 
to diſcontinue, having neither ſtock 
of their own, nor Friends to main- 
tain them in the Univerſity. Burt, 
whereas a Man's Profeſſion and Em- 
ployment in this World, is ver 
much in his own, or in the Choice 
of ſuch who are moſt ' nearly con- 
cern'd for him : He therefore that 
foreſees that he is not likely to have 
the advantage of a continued Edu- 
cation , he had much better com- 
mit himſelf ta. an approved-of Cob- 
ler or Tinker, wherein he may be 
duly reſpected according to his Of- 
fice and condition of Life, than to 
be only a diſeſteemed Pe#tifogger or 
Empirick 1n Divinity. 
By this time, Sir, I hope you begin 
| to 
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to conſider, what a great diſadyan- 
tage it has been to the Church and 
Religion, the meer yenturous and in- 
confiderate determining of Youths 
to the Profeſſion of Learning. 
There is ſtill one thing by a very 
few at all minded, that ought alſo 
not to be averldbked : 3 and that is, 
a good Conſtitution, and Health of 
Body. And therefore diſcreet and 
wiſe Phyſicians ought alſo to be con- 
ſilted, before an abſolute Reſolve 
be made to live the life of the Learn- 
ed. For he that has ſtrength enough 
to buy and bargain, may be of a 
very unfit habit of body to fit ſtill o 
much, asin general is requiſite, to a 
competent degree of Learning : For 
although reading and thinking , 
breaks neither Legs nor Arins, yet 
certainly there is nothing that ſoflags 
the Spirits, diſorders the Blood, and 
enfeebles the whole Body of Man, 
as intenſe Studies. As for him that 
rives Blocks, or carries Packs, there . 
1s no great expence of parts, no 
Anxiety of Mind, no great Intel- 
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letual Penſiveneſs: Let him but 
wipe his Forehead, and he 1s perfect- 
ly recovered. But he that has many 
Languages to remember 3 the Na- 
ture almoſt of the whole World to 
confult, many Hiſtories, Fathers, 
and Councils to ſearch into, if the 
Fabrick of his body be not ſtron 
and healthful, you will ſoon find 
him as thin as 4/etaphyſicks, and look 
as piercing as Schodal ſubtlety. This, 
Sir, could not be conveniently omit- 
ted ; 'not only, -becauſe many. are 
very careleſsin this point, and ata 
venture determine their young Re- 
lations to Learning 3 but becauſe, 
for the moſt part, 1f amongſt many, 
there be but one of all the Family 
that 1s weak and fickly, thatis lan- 
euiſhing and conſumptive, this of all 
the reſt, as counted not fit for any 
courſe Employment, ſhall be pick'd 
out as. a choice Veſſel for the 
Church : Whereas molt evidently, 
he is much moreable to dig daily in 
the Mines, than to fit croſs-legg'd 
muſing upon his Book. 

| | Iam 
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I am very ſenfible, how obvious 
it might be here to hint, that, this 
{o curious and ſevere inquiry, would 
much hinder the practice, and abate 
the flouriſhing of the Univerſities : 
As alſo, there has been ſeveral, and 
are ſtill many living Creatures in the 
World, who whilſt young, were of 
a very {low and meek apprehenſion, 
have yet afterward cheared up into 
a great briskneſs, and became Ma- 
ſters of much Reaſon : And others 
there have been, who, although 
forced to a ſhort continuance in the 
Univerſity, and that oft-times inter- 
rupted by unavoidable ſervices, have 
yet by ſingular care and induſtry, 
proved very famous in their Gene- 
ration : And laftly, ſome alſo of ve- 
ry feeble and crafte Conſtitutions in 
their Childhood, have out-ſtudied 
their diſtempers, and have become 
very healthful,and ſerviceable 1 the 
Church. | 

As for the flouriſhing, Sir, of the 
Univerſities; what has been before 
{aid, aims not 1n the leaſt at Gentle- 
men 
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men, whoſe coming thither is chiefly 
for the hopes of ſingle improvement, 
and whoſe Eſtates do free them from 
the neceſſity of making a gain of 
Arts and Sciences ; but only at ſuch 
as intend to make Learning their 
Profeſſion, as well as Accompliſh- 
ment : So that our Schools may be 
{till as full of Flouriſhings, of fine 
Cloaths, rich. Gowns, and future 
Benefadtors, as ever. And ſuppoſe 
we do imagine, as It 1s not neceſſa- 
ry we (ſhould, that the number 
ſhould be a little Jeſſen'd ; this fure- 
ly will not abate the true ſplendour 
of an Univerſity in any Man's opi- 
nion, but his, who reckons the flou- 
riſhing thereof, rather from the mul- 
titude of meer Gowns, than from 
the Ingenuity and Learning of thoſe 
that wear them; no more than we 
have reaſon to count the flouriſhing 
of the Church, from that vaſt num- 
ber of People that crowd into Holy 
Orders, rather than from thoſe 
Learned and uſeful Perſons that de- 
fend her Truths and manifeſt her 
Ways. But 
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| But, I fay, Ido not ſee any perfe&t 
neceſiity, that our Schools ſhould 
hereupon be thinn'd and leſs fre- 
quented 3 having ſaid nothing a- 
gain{t the Multitude , but the in- 
diſcreet Choice. If therefore, in- 
ſtead of ſuch either of inferiour 
parts, or a feeble Conſtitution, or 
of unable Friends, there were 
pick'd out thoſe that were of a 
tolerable Ingenuity, of a ſtudy-bear- 
ing Body, and had good hopes of 
being continued; as hence there is 
nothing to hinder our Univerſities 
from being full, ſo likewiſe from 
being of great Credit and Learn- 

ing. | 
, < to deny then, but that now 
and then there has been a Lad of ve- 
ry ſubmiſſive parts, and perhaps no 
great ſhare of time allow'd him for 
his Studies, who have proved, be- 
yond all expectation , brave and 
glorious: Yet ſurely we are not to 
over-reckon this io rare a hit,/ as to 
think that one ſuch proving Lad , 
ſhould make recompenſe and fatis- 
faction 
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 fadion for thoſe many weak ones 


as the common people love ts 
phraſe them) that are in the Church: 
And that no care ought to be taken, 
no choice made, no Maintenance 
provided or conſidered , becauſe 
now and then in an Age, one mira- 
culouſly beyond all hopes, proves 
learned and uſeful, 1s a practice, 
whereby never greater Miſchiefs , 
and diſciteem has been brought up- 
on the Clergy. | 

I have in ſhart, Sir, run over what 
ſeemed to me, the firſt Occaſions of 
that ſmall learning, that 1s to be 
found amongſt ſome of the Clergy. 
I ſhall now paſs from Schooling to 
the Umverlſtties. ; 

I am not ſounmindtful of that De- 
votion which I owe to thole places, 
nor of that great eſteem I profels to 
have of the Guides and Governours 
thereof, as to go about to preſcribe 
new Forms and Schemes of Educa=- 
tion, where Wiſdom has laid her 
Top-ſtone. Neither ſhall I here 
examine which Philoſophy, the old: 

OF 
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or new, makes the beſt Sermons 4 
it is hard to ſay that Exhortations can 
be tono purpoſe, 1f the Preacher be- 
lieves that the Earth turns round : 
Or, that his Reproots can take no ef- 
fe&, unleſs he will ſuppoſe a Yacunm. 
There has been good. Sermons, no 
queſtion, made in the days of Materiz 
Prima, and. Occult Qualities : And 
there is doubtleſs, fti}l good Diſcour- 
ſes now under the Reign of Atozs.. 
| There is but two things wherein 
count the Clergy chiefly concerned 
(as to Univerſity Improvements) that 
at preſent I ſhall venture to make In- 
quiry into; Wh 
And the firft 1s this; Whether or no 
It were not highly uſeful (eſpecially 
for the Clergy, who are ſuppoſed to 
ſpeak Ezglifh tothe People) that Ez- 
gliſh Exerciſes were impoſed upon 
Lads, if not in publick Schools, yet at 
leaſt privately. Not, but that Fam a» 
bundantly ſatisfred that Latiz, O La- 
tin! "tis the allinall, and the very 
cream of the Jeſt:As alſo,tharOratory 
15 th2 ſame in_all Languages: Fhe 
| D fam 
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ſame Rules being obſerved, the ſame 
Method, the ſame Arguments and 
Arts of perſwaſton 5 But yet it ſeems 
ſomewhat beyond:the reach of ordi- 
nary Youth, ſo to apprehend thoſe 

eneral Laws, as to make a juſt and 
allowable uſe of them in all Langua- 
ges, unleſs exerciſed particularly in 
them. Now, we know, the Lan- 
guage that the very learned part of 
this Nation mult truſt to live by, un- 
leſs it be to make a Bond, or pre- 
ſcribe a Purge (which poſhibly may 

not oblige or work ſo well in any o- 
ther Languageas Latiz) is the Exgliſh. 
And after a Lad has taken his leave 
of Madam Univerſity, God bleſs him, 
he 1s not likely to deal afterward 
with much Latiz ; unleſs it be to 
checker a Sermon,or to ſay Salveto to 
ſome travelling Dominatio Veſtra. 
Neither 1s1t enough to ſay, that the 
Engliſh 18 the Language with which 
we are ſ{waddled and rock'd aſleep, 
and therefore there needs none of 
this artificial and ſuperadded care. 
For there be thoſe that ſpeak very 
. | well. 
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well, plainly, and to the purpoſe, and 
yet write moſt pernicious and. phan- 
taſtical ſtuff: Thinking, that whatſo- 
ever 1s written muſt be more than or- 
dinary, muſt be beyond the guiſe of 
common ſpeech, muſt ſavour of Rea- 
ding and learning, though it be al- 
together needleſs, and perfeftty ri- 
diculous. 
| Neither ought we to ſuppoſe it ſuf- 
ficient, that Engliſh Books be fre- 
quently read; becaule there be of all 
forts good and bad. (and the worſt 
are likely to be admired by Youth 
more than the beſt) unleſs Exerciſes 
be required of Lads, whereby it may 
be gheſſed what their judgment is, 
where they be miſtaken, and what 
Authors they propound to th emſelves 
for imitation. For by this means 
they may be corref&ted and adviſed 
early, according as occaſton ſhall re- 
quire : Which if not. done, their ill 
ſtile will be ſo confirmed, their im- 
proprieties of ſpeech will become ſo 
natural, that it will be a very hard 
matter toſtir or alter their faſhion of 
D 2 Writing 
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Writing. It is very curious to bb- 
ſerve, what delicate Letters your 
young Students write after they have 
got a little ſmack of Univerſity Lear- 
ning | In what elaborate heights, and 


| toſling nonſenſe will they greet a 


right-down Ezelifþ Father, or Coun- 
try Friend ! Ifthere be a plain word 
in it, and ſuch as1s uſed at home. this 
taſts not, ſay they, of Education a- 
mong Philoſophers, and it is counted 
damnable Duncery : and want of 
Phanſie : Becauſe,Tour Loving Friend, 
or Humble Servant, 18 2 common 
phraſe in Countrey-Letters; there- 
fore the young-Epiſtler is Yours to the 
Antipodes, or at leaſt tothe Centre of 
the Earth; and becauſe ordinary 
Folks love and reſpe# you, therefore 
you are to him the Pole Star, a Ja- 
cob's Staff, a Load-ſtone, and a Das» 
mask Roſe. | 

And the miſery of it is, this per- 
nicious accuſtom'd way of expreſit- 
on, does not only oft-times go along 
with'em to their Benefice, but accom- 
panies them to the very Grave ; And 
for 
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for the moſt part an ordinary Cheeſ- 
monger or Plum-ſeller, that ſcarce 
ever heard of an .Univerſity, ſhall 
write much better. ſenſe, and more 
to the purpoſe than theſe young Phi- 
loſophers, who injudiciouſ]ly hun- 
ting only for great words, make 


_ themſelves learnedly ridiculous. 


Neither canit be eafily apprehen- 


ded, how the uſe of Ezgliſþ Exerciles 


ſhould any ways hinder the improve- 
ment in the Latiz Tongue ; but ra- 
ther be much to its advantage : And 
this may be eaſily belteved, confide- 
ring what dainty ſtuffis uſually pro- 
duced for a Latin Entertainment. 
Chicken-broth is not thinner than 
that which is commonly offered for a 
piece of moſt pleading and convin- 
cing ſence, For, I'll buttfuppoſe an 
Academick Youngſter to be put up- 
on a Latin Oration: Away he gocs 
preſently to his Magazine of collc(t- 
ed Phraſes ; he picks out all the Glit+ 
terings he can find; he hales in all 
Proverbs, Flowers, Poctigal Snaps. 
Tales ont of the DiFjonary, or clic 
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Feady latin'd to his hand out of Li- 
alles; ; This done, he comes to the 
end of the Table, and having made 
a ſubmiſſive Leg, and alittle admir'd 
thenumber, and underſtanding coun- 
tenances of his Auditors (let the fub- 
ject be what it will) he falls preſently 
into a moſt lamentable complaint of 
his inſufficiency and tennity : That he 
poor thing, hath no acquaintance with 
above a Muſe and a half 5, and that he 
ever drunk above ſix-q. of Helicon, 
and you have put him here upon ſuch « 
wo” (perhaps the buſineſs is only, 
which'is the nobleſt Creature a Flea 
or a Louſe) that would much better fit 
ſome old ſoker at Parnaſſus, than his 
Jpping nnexperienc 'd Bibberſhip, þ. Alas, 
poor Child ! heis ſorry at the very ſoul 
that he has no better ſpeech 5 and won- 
ders in his heart, that you will loſe ſo 
much time as to heqr him: For he bas 
either Squibs nor Fireworks, Stars 
nor Gloriesz, the curs d Carrier loſt his 
beſt Book of Phraſes, and the Malici- 
ous Mice and Rats eat up all his Pearls 
aud Golden Senteuces ; Then he 
TE tickles 
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tickles over alittle the skirts of the 
Buſineſs : By and by, for a fimilitude 
from the Su# or 00x 3, or if they be 
not at leiſure, from the grey ey?d Morn, 
a ſhady Grove, or a purling Stream : 
This done, he tells you, that Barna- 
by-bright would be much too ſhort for 
him to tell you all that hecould ſay 3 
and ſo fearing he ſhould break the thread 
of your patience, he concludes. | 
Now it ſeems, Sir, very probable, 
that if Lads did but firſt of all deter- 
mine in Ez-gh;h, what they intend to 
ſay in Latiz, they would of them- 
ſelves ſoon diſcern the triflingneſs of 
ſuch Apologies, the pittifulneſs of 
their matter, and the 1mpertinency 
of their Tales and Phanſtes., and 
would according to their ſubject.,age, 
and parts, offer that which would 
be much more manly, and to- 
tolerable ſence. And if I may 
tell you, Sir, what I really think, 
molt of that Ridiculouſneſs, phanta- 
{tical Phraſes, harſh and ſometimes 
blaſphemous Metaphors, abundantly 
foppiſh fimilitudes, childiſh and em- 
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pty Tranſitions,and the like, ſo com- 
monly uttered out of Pulpits, and 
ſo fatally redounding to the diſcredit 
of the Clergy, may in a great mea- 
ſure be charg'd upon the want of that 
which we have here ſo much conten- 


ded for. © 


| The ſecond Inquiry that may be 
made, isthis : Whether or no pun- 
ning, quibling, and that which they 
call joquing, and ſuch other delica- 
cies of Wit, highly admired in ſome 
Academick Exerciſes, might not be 
very conveniently omitted 2 For 
one may deſire but to know this one 
thing : In what profeſſion ſhall that 
ſort 'of Wit prove of advantage ? 
As for Law, where nothing but the 
moſt reaching ſubtilty, and the 


_ Cloſeſt arguing is allowed of, it is 


not to be imagined, that blending 
now and then a piece of a dry Verle, 
and wreathing here and there an 
old Latin Saying into a diſmal 
Jingle, ſhould give Title to an E- . 
ſtate,” or clear out an obſcure Ev1- 
dence. And as little ſerviceable can 
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it be to Rhyſick, which is made up of 
ſevere Reaſon, and well tryed Ex- 
periments. And as for Divnity, in 
this place I ſhall ſay no more, bur 
that thoſe uſually that have been 
Rope-dancers in the Schools, oft- 
times prove Jack-puddings in the 
Pulpit. For he that in his Youth 
has allowed himſelt this liberty of 
Academick Wit, by this means he 
has uſually ſo thinn'd his Jpn, 
becomes ſo prejudiced againſt 
ſence, and fo altogether diſpoſed to 
trifling and jingling : that ſo ſoon 
as he gets hold of a Text, he pre- 
ſently thinks that he has catch'd one 
of his old School-queſtions and ſo 
falls a flinging it out of one hand in- 
to another, toſling it this way and 
that; lets it run a little upon the 
line, then tanutws, high jingo, come 
again 5 here catching at a word, 
there lie nibling and fucking at an 
and, aby, a quis or a quid, a ſicand 
a ſicut 5 and thus minces the Text ſo 
ſmall, that his Pariſhioners, until he 
rendevouze it again, can ſcarce tel] 
what's become of it. Bur, 
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But, ſhall we debar Youth of ſuch 
aninnocentand harmleſs Recreation, 
of ſuch-a great quickner. of parts , 
and promoter of ſagacity? As for 
the firſt, its innocency of being al- 
lowed offor a time, Iam fofar from 
that perſwaſion, that from what has 
been before hinted, I count it per- 
fetly contagious, and as a thing 
that for the moſt part infects the 
whole life, and influences upon 
molt ations. For he that finds him- 
ſelf to have the right knack of let- 
ting off a Joque, and of pleaſing 
the Humſters, : he 1s not only very 
hardly brought off from admiring 
thoſe goodly applaules, and heaven- 
ly ſhouts, but it is ten to one if he 
direts not the whole bent of his 
Studies to ſuch idle and contemptible 
Books as ſhall only furniſh him 
with Materials for a Laugh, and fo 
—_— all that ſhould inform his 
judgment and reaſon, and make him 
a Man of Uſe and Reputation in this . 
World. And as for the pretence of 
making people ſagactous, and peſti- 
lently 
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lently. witty: I ſhall only: defire, 
that the nature of that kind of Wit 
may be ' conſidered, which will be 
found to depend upon ſome ſich 
fooleriesas theſe : As firſt of all, the 
lucky ambiguity of ſome Word or 
Sentence. Oh! what a happineſs 
itis, and how much doesa Young- 
ſter count himſelf beholding to-the 
Stars, that ſhould help him to ſuch 
a taking Jeſt? And whereas there be 
ſo many thouſand words in the 
world, and that he ſhould luck up- 
on the right one, that was ſo very 
much to his purpoſe, and that at the 
exploſion made ſuch a goodly re- 
port? Orelte they rake L:/y's Gram- 
mar and if they can but find two or 
three Letters of any Name in any of 
the Rules, or Examples of that good 
man's works, it 1s as very a piece of 
Wit, as any has paſsd in Town 
ſince the Kg came in. Oh! how 
the Freſh-men will skip to hear one 
of thoſe lines well laught at,that they 
have been ſo often yerk'd for ? It is 
true, ſuch things as theſe go for Wit 
CET : {o 
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ſo lohg as they continue in Zatiz ; 
but what diſmally. ſhrimp'd things 
would they appear, if turn'd into 
Eregliſh, And if. we ſearch .inta 
what was or might be pretended, we 
(hall find the advantages of Latin- 
wit to. be very ſmall and ſlender, 
when 1t comes into the world. _ I 
mean nat only amongſt ſtrict Phi- 
loſophers, and men of meer No- 
tions, or amongſt. all-damning and 
illiterate HeFors 3 but amongſt thoſe 
that are truly ingenious, and judi- 
cious maſters of phanſie : We ſhall 
find, that a Quotation out of 9x: 
mihi, an Axiom of Logick, a ſay- 
ing of a Philoſopher, or the like, 
though manag'd with ſome quick- 
neſs, and applyed with ſome inge- 
nuity, whatever they did hereto- 
fore, will not in our days paſs, or be 
accepted for Wit. For we muſt 
know, that as we are now 1nan Age 
of great Philoſophers, and Men of 
Reaſon 5 ſo of great quickneſs 
and phanſte : And that Greek, and 
Latiz which heretofore, though ne- 

ver 
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ver (o impertinently fetch'd in, was 
counted admirable; becauſe it- had 
a learned twang, yetnow, ſuch ſtuff 
being out of faſhion, is eſteemed 
but very bad company. For the 
world is now ,. eſpecially in Diſ- 
courſe, for one Language, and he 
that has ſomewhat in his mind of 
Greek or Latin, 1s requeſted now a- 
days to be civil, and tranſlate it 1n- 
to Engliſh for the benefit of the Com- 
pany. And- he that has made it his 
whole buſineſs, to accompliſh him- 
ſelf for the applauſe of a company 
of Boys, School-Maſters ,' and the 
eaſieſt: of -Countrey  Divines,. and 
has been ſhoulder'd out of the Cock- 


pit for his Wit 3 when he comes in- 


to the World, is the moſt likely per- 
ſon to be kick'd out of the Compa- 
ny, for his pedantry and over-ween- 
ing opinion of himſelf. And, , were 
it neceſlary, it is an calle matter to 
appeal to Wits both antient and mo- 
dern, that beyond all controverſie 


| have been ſufficiently approved of, 


that never, Iam confident, received 
their 


-.. | 
their improvements by employing 
their time in Puns and Quibbles. 
There is the prodigious Lycian, the 
great Do#z of Mancha and there 
is many now living Wits of our own, 
who never certainly were at all 1- 
ſipird from a Trips, Terre filiae's 
or Prevaricator's Speech. 5 24 

I have ventur'd, Sir, thus far, 'not 
to find fault with, but only to en- 
quire into an antient Cuſtom or two 
of the Univerſities, wherein the 
Clergy ſeem to be a little concern'd, 
as to their Education there. I ſhall 
now look upon them as Beneficed, 


and conſider their Preaching: where- 
inT pretend to giveno Rules, having 
neither any Gift at it, nor Authori- 


ty to doit; but only ſhall make 
ſome conjectures at thoſe uſeleſs and 
ridiculous things, commonly uttered 


in Pulpits, that. are generally diſ- 
guſted, and are very apt 6 day 


contempt upon the Preacher, and 
that Religion which he profeſſes. 
Amoneſt the firſt things that ſeem 
to be uſeleſs, may be reckon'd the 
| | high 
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high toſſing and ſwaggering preach- 
ing.z either mountingly eloquent, 
or. profoundly learned. For there 
be a fort of Divines, who if they 
but happen of an unlucky hard word 
all the week, they think themſelves 
not careful of their Flock, if they 
lay it not up till $z2day, and beftow 
1t amongſt them 1n their next preach- 
ment. Or, if they light upon ſome 
difficult and- obſcure Notion, which 
their curioſity: inclines them to be 
better acquainted with, how uſeleſs 
ſoever, nothing. ſo frequent as for 
them for a month or two months to- 
gether, to tear and' tumble this 
Doctrine, and the:-poor people once 
a week ſhall come and gaze upon 
them by the hour, until they preach 
themſelves, as they think, into a 

right underſtanding. ; 
Thoſe that areinclinable to make 
theſe uſeleſs Speeches to the people, 
they do it, for the moſt part, upon 
one of theſe two conſiderations : 
Either out of ſimple phantaſtick 
Glory, and a great ſtudiouſneſs of 
being 
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being wonder'd at; as if getting in- 
to the Pulpit were a kind of ſtaging; 
where nothing was to be ond, 
but how much the Serman. takes. 
and how much ſtar'd at: orelſe:they 
do this, to gain a reſpect, and reve- 
rence from their-people 3' who, ſay 
they;are:to be puzled now and then, 
and carried into the Clouds. For, 1f 
the Miniſters words be ſuch as the 
Conſtable uſes, his matter plain and 
practical, ſuch. as come to the com- 
mon market, he. may paſs poſhbly 
for an - honeſt well-meaning man, 
but by no means for any Scholar : 
whereas if he ſprings forth now and 
then in high raptures towards the 
uppermoſt Heavens , daſhing. here 
and there an all-confoundjng word; 
if he ſoars aloft in unintelligible 
-huffs, preaches points deep and my- 
frical, and delivers them as dark and 
phantaſtical z this is the way, ſay 
they, ofbeing accounted a molt able 
and learned Inſtructor 
Others there be, whoſe parts 
ſtand no; ſo much towards tall | 
words 
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words and lofty Nations, but cort-« 
fiſt in ſcattering up and down, and 
beſprinkling all their Sermons with 
plenty of Greek arid Latiz. And be 
cauſe S. Panl, once or ſo, was pleaſed 
to make uſe of a little Heathen 
Greek; and that ohly, when he had 
occaſion to diſcourſe with ſome of 
of the Learned ones, that' well un- 
derſtood him, therefore muſt they 
needs bring in twenty Poets and Phi- 
loſophers ( if they can catch them ) 
into an hours talk : Spreading them- 


felves in abundance of Greek and 


Latin, to a company perhaps of Far- 


mets and Shepherds. Neither will 


they reſt there, but have at the He- 
brew allo; not contenting themſelves 
to tell the people in general, that 
they have $kill in the Text, and 
that the Expoſition they offer agrees 
with the Original, but muſt ſwagger 
alſo over the poor Pariſhioners with 
the dreadful Hebrerd it ſelf, with 
thei? Ben-Iſrgel's, Bea-Manaſſes's , 
and many more Bers that they are 
intimately acquainted with; whers- 

| Hh ST 
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as there is nothing in the Church, 
nor near itiby a Mile, that under- 
ſtands, them, but God Almighty 
himſelf, whom 1t 1s: ſuppoſed, - they 
g0 not about to inform or ſatisfie; - 
This learned way. of talking, 
though, for the 'moſi part it is done 
meerly-out-of ofſtentation, yet ſome- 
times (- which makes not the caſe 
much better ) it 1s done in comple- 
ment' and-civility te the all-wile P4- 
tron,: or all-underſtanding Jappice of 
the Peace''1n the Pariſh : Who, by 
the common Farmets of the Town, 
muſt be. thought to,anderſ{tand the 
moſt intricate Notions, and the moſt 
difficult Languages. Now, what an 
admirable thing this 1s?2Suppoſe there 
ſhould: be one or ſo in the whole 
Churclxthat underſtands ſomewhat 
belides:Erg/iſh ; ſhall not I think that 
he underſtands that better 2 Muſt I 
out of. Courtſhip to his Worſhip and 
underſtanding, and becauſe perhaps 
I am to dine with him, prate abun- 
danceof ſuch ſtuff,whichT muſt needs 
know no body underſtands, or that. 
| will 
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will be the better for it, but himſelf, 
and perhaps ſcarce he ? This I ſay, 
becauſe I certainly know ſeyeral of 
that diſpoſition, who, if they chance 
to have a man of any Learning or 
Underſtanding, more than the reſt 
in the Pariſh, preach wholly at him, 
and level moſt of their diſcourſes at 
his ſuppoſed capacity, and the feſt 
of the good people ſhall have only a 
handſome gaze or view of the Par- 
ſon. As if plain words, uſeful and 
intelligible inſtruftions, were not as 
good for an Eſquire, or one that is 
1n Commiſſion from the King, as for 
him that holds the Plough, or mends 
Hedges. DIES | "27 4 
_ Certainly he that conſiders the des. 
fign of his Office, and has a Conſci- 
ence anſwerable to that holy undeft-. 
taxing, muſt needs conceive himſelf 
engaged, not only to mind this or 
that. accompliſh'd or well-dreſsd 
Perſon, but muſt have an nniverſal 
care and regard of all his Partſh. 
And as he muſt think himſelf bound 
ttot only to viſit Down-beds, and 
E 3 file 
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ſilken Curtains, but alſo flocks and 
ſtraw, if there be need : So ought 
his care to be as large toinſtudt the 
poor, the weak and deſpicable part 
of his Pariſh, as thoſe that ſit in the 
beſt Pews. He that does otherwiſe, 
thinks not at all of a Man's Soul, but 
only. accomodates himſelf to fine 
Cloaths, an abundance of Ribbons, 
and the higheſt ſeat in the Church : 
Not thinking, that it will be as much 
to his reward in the next world, 


| by ſober advice, care and inſtracti- 


on, to have ſaved one that takes 
Collection, as him that 1s able to re- 
Heve half the Town. It 1s very 
plain, that neither our Sav7oxr, 
when he was upon Earth and taught 
the world, made any ſuch diſtintion 
in his diſcourſes: What more 1ntel- 
ligible to all man-kind, than his Ser- 
mon upon the Mount 2 Neither did 
the Apoſtles think of any ſuch way: 
I wonder whom they take for a pat- 
tern? Iwill ſuppoſe once again, that 
the deſigh of theſe Perſons is to gain 


glory: And I will ask them; can 
there 
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there be any greater in the world 
than doing general good ? To omit 
future reward : Was it not always 
eſteemed of old, that correcting e- 
vil practices, reducing people that 
lived amiſs, was much better than 
making a high rant about a Shittle- 
cock, and talking Tqra-Tantaro a- 
bout a Feather ? Or if they would 
be only admired, then would I glad- 
ly haye them conſider, what a thin 
and delicate kind of admiration 1s 
likely to be produced,by that which 
is not atall underſtood ? Certainly 
that man that has a deſign of buil- 
ding up to himſelf real Fame in good 
_ earneſt, by things well laid and ſpo- 
ken, his way to affect it, 15 not by 
ralking ſtaringly, and caſting a miſt 
before the peoples eyes, but by of- 
fering ſuch things by which he may 
be eſteemed with knowledge and 
underſtanding. 

Thus far concerning hard words, 
high notions, and unprofitable quo- 
tations out of learned Languages. 1 
{hall now confider ſuch things as are 
E 4 ridiculous 
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ridiculous, that ſerve for Chimney 
and Market-talk, after the Sermon 
be done; and that do cauſe more 1m- 
mediately the Preacher to be ſcorn'd 
and undervalued. TI have no reaſon, 
Sir, to go about to determine what 
ſtyle or method is beſt for the im- 
provement and adyantage of all peo- 
= : For I queſtion not, but there has 

een as many ſeveral ſorts of Preach- 
ers as Orators, and though very dit- 
ferent, yet uſeful and commendable 
in their kind. T#ly takes very de- 
ſervedly with many, Seneca with o- 
thers, and Cato, no queſtion, faid 
things wiſely and well : So doubtleſs 
the ſame place of Scripture may by 
ſeveral be variouſly conſidered ; and 
although their method and ſtyle be 
altogether different, yet they may 
all ſpeak things very convenient for 
the people mm, eas, and be advis'd 
of. But yet certainly what is moſt 
undoubtedly uſeleſs and empty, or 
what is judg' d abſolutely ridiculous, 
not by this or that curious or 


ſqueamiſh Auditor , but by every 
| | _ Man 
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Man in the Corporation that under* 
ſtands but plain Emglzh and common 
ſence, ought to be avoided.” For all 
people are naturally born with'fuch 
a judgment of true and allowable 
Rhetorick, that is, of what is'deco- 
rous. and convenient to'be ſpoken, 
that whatever is groſly otherwiſe, is 
uſually ungrateful, not only to the 
wiſe and skilful part of the' Congre- 
gation, but fhall'ſeem alſo ridicu- 
lous to the very unlearned 'Tradet- 
men, and their young: Apprentices. 
Amongſt which, may be chief 
reckoned theſe following 3 harſh 
Metaphors, childiſh Simititudes, and 
ill applyed Tales. 
The firſt main thing, I ſay,- that 
makes many Sermons ſo ridiculons, 
and the Preachers of them fo much 
difparag'd and undervalued, 1s an in- 
conſiderate uſe of frightftulmetaphors; 
which making ſuch a remarkable im- 
preflion upon the Ears, and leaving 
ſuch a jarring twang behind them, are 
oft-times remember'd to the diſcre- 
dit of the Miniſter, as Jong as he con- 
E 4 Linues 
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tinues in the Pariſh. I have heard the 


yery Children in the ſtreets, and the 
little Boys cloſe abont the Fire, re- 
freſh themſelves ſtrangely, but with 
the repetition of a few of ſuch far- 
fetch'd and odd-ſounding Exprefii- 
ons: Tully therefore and Ceſar, the 
the two greateſt maſters of Roman E- 
loquence, were very wary and ſpa- 
ring of that fort of Rhetorick : We 
may read many a page in theirWorks, 


| before we meet with any of thaſe 
Bears5 and if you da light upon one 


or fo, it ſhall not make your hair 
ſtand right up, ar-put you into a fit 
of Convulſion ; but it ſhall be ſo ſoft, 
lignificant, and familiar, as if 'twere 
made for the very purpoſe. But as 
for the common ſort of people that 
are addicted to this way of expreſſion 
in their Diſcourſes; away preſently 
to both the Indies, rake Heaven and 
Earth, down to the bottom of the 
Sea, then tumble over all Arts and 
Sciences, ranſack all Shops and Ware- 
bouſes, ſpare neither Camp nor City, 
but that they will have them. . Sa 


tond 
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fand are ſuch deceived ones of theſe 
fame gay words, that they count all 
Diſcourſes empty; dull, and cloudy, 
unleſs beſpankl'd with theſe Glitte- 
rings. Nay, 1o injuditious and im- 
impudent together, will they ſome- 
times be, that the Almighty himſelf is 
aften in danger of being diſhanoured 
by theſe indiſcreet and horrid Meta- 
phor-Mongers : And whenthey thus 
Blaſpheme the God of Heayen, by 
ſuch unhallowed . Exprefſions, to 
make amends, they ll put you in, an 
As it were, forſooth,or As I may ſo ſay 3 
that 1s, they will make bold to ſpeak 
what they pleaſe concerning God 
himſelf, rather than omit what they 
judge, though never fo falſe, to be 
witty : And then they come 1n hobl- 
ing with their lame ſubmiſſion, and 
with their Reverence be it ſpoken. AS 
if 1t were not much better to leave 
out what they foreſee is likely to be 
interpreted for blaſphemy, or at leaſt 
great extrayagancy, than to utter 
that, for which their own reaſon and 


Conſcience tells them, they are 
bound 
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bound to lay in before-hand an ex+ 
cuſe. = 
To which may be further ſub- 
joyn'd, That Metaphors though ve« 
ry apt andallowable, are intelligible 
but to ſome ſorts of Men, of this or 
that kind of Life, of this or that Pro- 
feſfion : For example : Perhaps one 
Gentleman's Metaphorical knack of 
Preaching comes of the Sea : And 
then we ſhall hear of nothing but 
ar-board and lar-board, of ſtems, 
fterns and fore-caſtles, and ſach like 
. Salt-water Language : So that one 
had need take a Voyage to Smyrua 
or Aleppo, and very warlly attend to 
all the Saylers terms, before I ſhall 
in the leaſt underſtand my Teacher. 
Now, although fuch a Sermon may 
poflibly do ſome good in a Coaſt- 
Town, yet upward into the Coun- 
trey, in an Inland Pariſh, it will do 
no more than Syriack or Arabick. A- 
nother he falls a fighting with his 
Text, and makes a Pitch'd Battel of 
it, dividing 1t into the right wine 
and /eft wing, then he rears it, flanks 
It, 
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it, itrenches it, ſtorms it ; then he 
muſters all again, to ſee what word 
was loſt, or lam'd in the Skirmiſh, 
and fo falling on- again with freſh va« 
lour, he fights backward and for- 
ward, Charges through and through, 
Routs, Kills, Takes, and then, Gen- 
tlemen, as you were, Now toſuch 
of his Pariſh as have'been in the late 
Wars, this is not very formidable ; 
for they do but ſuppoſe themſelves at 
Naſeby or Edg-hill, and they are not 
much ſcared at his Doctrine : But as 
for others, who have not had ſuch 
fighting opportunities, 1t 1s very la- 
mentable to conſider, how ſhivering 
they fit without underſtanding, till 
the Battel be over. Like inſtance 
might be eaſily given of many more 
Diſcourſes 3; the Metaphorical phra- 
ſing whereof, depending upon pecu- 
liar Arts, Cuſtoms, Trades and Pro- 
teflions, makes them uſeful and intel- 
ligible only to ſuch who have been 
very well buſied inſuch like Employ- 
ments. 
Another thing, Sir, that brings 

| great 
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great diſreſpect and miſchief upon the 
Clergy, and that differs not much 
from what went immediately before, 
1s thetr packing their Sermons ſo full 
of ſimilztudes 3 which, allthe World 
know, carry with them but very 
ſma]l force of Argument, unleſs there 
be an exa&t Agreement with that 
which is compared ; of which there 
15 very ſeldom any ſufficient care ta- 
ken. Beſides, thoſe that are adiqed 
to this ſlender way of diſcourſe, for 
the moſt part, do ſo weaken and en- 
' feeble their judgment by contenting 
themſelves to underſtand by colours, 
features, and glimpſes, that they 
perfetly omit all the more profitable 
ſearching into the nature and cauſes 
of things themſelves. By which 
means it neceſlarily comes to paſs, 
that what they undertake to prove 
and clear out to the Congregation, 
mult needs be ſo faintly done, and 
with ſuch little force of Argument, 
that the conviction or per{waſton 
will laſt no longer 1n the Pariſhioners 
minds, than the warmth of of thoſe 
Similitudes 
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Similitudes ſhall glow in their Phan- 
fie. So that he that has either been 
inſtrufed in ſome part of his Duty, 
or excited to the performance of the 
ſame, not by any judicious depen- 
dence of things, and laſting reaſon, 
but by ſuch faint and toyilh evidence; 
his underſtanding upon all occaſions 
will be as apt to be niifled as ever, 
and his affeftions as troublefome and 
ungovernable. 

But they are not ſo unſerviceable, 
as uſually they are ridiculous 3 for 
People of the weakeſt parts are moſt 
commonly overborn with theſe foo- 
leriesz which together with the great 
difficulty of their being prudently 
mannag'd, muſt needs occafion them, 
for the moſt part, to be very trifling 
and childiſh, Eſpecially, if we con- 
ſider the choiceneſs of the Authors, 
out of which they are furniſhed : 
There 1s the never-to-be-commend- 
_ ed-enough Lycoſtheres; there 1s alſo 
the- admirable Piece, called the ſe- 
cond Part of Wits Common-wealth (1 
pray mind it, it is the ſecond Part, 
: not 


_ 
not the firſt : )- and there is beſides, 
a Book wholly conſiſting of Simili- 
tudes, applyed and ready fitted to 
moſt preaching Subjects, for the help 
of young-beginners, who ſometimes 
will not- make them hic handſomly. 
'Tis very well known,that ſuch asare 
polleſs'd with an admiration of ſfach 
Elaquence, think that they are very 
much- encouraged in their way, by 
the Scripture it ſelf: For, fay they.. 
did not our bleſſed $4v:our himſelf 
uſe many Metaphors, and many Pa- 
rables? And did not his Diſciples , 
following: his ſo excellent an exam- 
ple; do'the like, and isnot this, not 
only warrant enough, but near up- 
ona':communand to us ſo for to do ? 
If you pleaſe therefore we will ſee 
what our Saviour does in this caſe. 
In S$. 34atthew he tells his Diſciples, 
that they are the Salt of the Earth 
that they are the Light of the world; 
that they are a City ſet on a Hil) : F ur- 
thermore, he tells his Apoſtles that 
he ſends them forth as Sheep in the 
midſt of Wolves; and bids them 
there- 
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therefore, be 45 wiſe as Serpents, and 
harmleſs as Doves. Now, ate not all 
theſe things plain and familiar, even 
almaſt to Children themſelves, that 
can but taſte and:ſee 3 and to men of 
the loweſt Education, and; meaneſt 
Capacities? ' 

T ſhall not here infi{t upon thoſe 
ſpecial and admirable Reaſons for 
which our Saviour made; uſe of ſo 
many. -parables:- only thus 'much is 
needful to be ſaid , namely., that 
they / are . very, much miſtaken , 
that from hence think themſelves 
tolerated to turn all the world into 
frivolous and ., abominable Simili- 
tudes. As for our Saviour when he 
ſpoke a parable, he was pleaſed to 
g0- nd further. than the. Fields, the 
Sea-ſhore, -a Garden, | a Vineyard, 
or the.like 3 which are things, with- 
out- the knowledge whereof, ſcarce 
any man can be ſuppoſed to live in 
this world, But as for our Metas- 
phorical and Similitude-men of the 
Pulpit, theſe things to themare too 
fill and Ianguid, they do not. rattle 

| and 
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ind rumble:Theſe lie too near home, 
and within vulgar kenn : There 1s 
little on this ſide the Moon that will 
content” them : Up preſently to the 
Primun-mobile, and the trepidatiori 
of the' Firmament: Dive into the 
Bowels and hid Treaſures of the 
Earth : Diſpatch forthwith for Per 
and Jamaica, a ''Town-bred: - or 
Country-bred Sitfiilitude, it ts worth 
nothing! "Tis reported of 4 Tree grow- 
ing upor' the bank, of Euphrates, the 
great River Euphrates, that it brings 
forth aw Apple, 'to the Eye very fair 
and tempting, but inwardly it is fill'd 
with tothing bitt uſeleſs and —_— 
duſt : Even ſo, duit we are, and to 
duſt we muſt all go.- Now, ' what a 
lucky > diſcovery was this ,- that a 
man's body ſhould beſo exactly like 
an Apple? And I will aſſure you;that 
this was not thought on till within 
theſe few years. And I am afraid 
too, he had a kind of a hint of this 
from another, who had forniefly 
found out, that a man's Soul was like 
Oyſter 3 For ſays he, in his Prayer, 
Onr 
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' Orr ſouls. are conſtantly gaping after 
thee, O Lord; yea verily, our ſouls do 
gape , even as an Oyſter gapeth. It 
ſcems pretty hard, at firlt ſight, to 
bring into a Sermon all the Circles 
of the Globe, and all. the frightful 
terms of Aſtronomy. But, 111 aſſure 
you, vir, 1t 15 to be done, becaule it 
has been 3 But not by every Bungler 
and Text-divider, but by a man of 
great cunning and experience. There 
15 a place in the Prophet Malachz, 
where it will do yery neatly, and 
that is chap. 4. verl, 2. But unto you 
that fear my name, ſhall the Sun of 
righteouſneſs ariſe with healing in his 
Wings : From which words, in the 
firſt place, it plainly appears, . that 
our Saviour paſſed through, all the 
twelve Signs of the Zodiack « And 
more than that too, all proved by 
very apt and familiar places of Scri- 
pture. Firſt then, our Saviour was 
in Aries; or elſe what means that of 
the Pſalmiſt? The Mountains ehip- 
ked like Rams, and the little Hills like 


Lambs. And again, that in the ſecond. 
F of 
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of the Kings ch. 3.v.4. And Meſha 
King of Moab was a Sheep-maſter, 
aud rendered unto the King of Iſrael 
an hundred thouſand Lambs » and 
what foHows? and an hundred thou- 
and Rams, with the wool. Mind it; 
it was the King of Ijrael. In like man- 
ner was he in Taurss, Plal. 22.12. 
Many Bulls have compaſſed me < 
Strong Bulls of Bafhan have beſet me 
round, They were not ordinary 
Bulls: They were compaſſing Bulls, 
they were beſetting Bulls, they were 
ftirong Baſhan Bu//s, What need I 
ſpeak of Gemini? Surely you can- 
not but remember Facob and FE/ar, 
Gen. 25.24. And when her days to be 
delivered were fulfilled, behold there 
were Twins in her Womb. Or of Can- 
cer? when as the Pſalmiſt ſays ſo 
lainly : What ailedthee, O thou Sea, 
that thou fleddeſt 2 thon Jordan , 
that thou waſt driven back? Nothing 
more plain. © It were as caſe to ſhew 
the like 1n all the reſt of the Signs : 
But inſtead of that, I ſhall rather 
_ chufe to make this one practical ob- 
ſervation 
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ſervation * : That the Mercy of God 
to Mankind in ſending his Son into 
the world, was a very ſignal _ 
it was a Zodjacel Mercy. I fay it 
was truly Zodiacal : For Chrift keeps 
within the Tropicks: He goes not 
out of the Pale - the Church, But 
yet he 1s not always at the ſame 
diſtance from a Believer : . Some- 
times he withdraws himſelf in- 
to the Apogeum of doubt, ſorrow, and 
dcſpair, but then he comes again into 
the Perigeue of joy, content, and 
aſſurance + But as for Heathens and, 
Unbelievers, they are all Artich and 
Antartick, Reprobates., Now when 
ſuch ſtuff as this ( as fometimes it is) 
is vented 1n a poor Pariſt, where 
people can ſcarce tell what day of 
the month it is by the Almanack, how 
feaſonable and ſavoury is it likely 
to be ? It ſeems alſo not very eaſje, 
for a Man in his Sermon to learn his 
Pariſhioners how to diſfolve Gold : 
of what and how the {tuff is made. 
Now, to ring the Bellsand call the 
people on purpoſe together, would 
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be but a blunt buſineſs 3 but to do 
it neatly, and when no body look'd 
for it, that's the rarity and art of it. 
Suppoſe then, that he takes for his 
Text that of'S. Matthew, Repent ye,for 
the Kingdom of God is at hand. Now, 
tell me Sir, do you not percerve the 
Gold to be in a diſmal fear, to cur} 
and quiver at the firſt reading of 
theſe words. It muſt come in thus : 
The blots and blurs of your Sins muft 
be taken ons by the Aqua-fortis of your 


- Tears: To which Aqua<fortis if you. 


pnt a fifth part of Sal-Almoniack, 
and ſet them in a gentle heat, it 
mithes Aqua-regia , which diſſolves 
Gold, And now *tis out. Won- 
derful are the things that are to be 
done by the helps of Metaphors and 
Similitudes! And T11 undertake, 
that with a little more pains 
and confideratton, out of the 
very ſame words, he could have 
caught the people how to make Cu- 
ftards, Marmalade, or -to ſtew 
Prunes. But pray, why the Aqna- 


fortis of Fears? For.,if it ſo falls our, 


that 
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that there ſhould chance to be ne1- 
ther - Apothecary nor Drnggiſt at 
Church, there's an excellent Jeſt 
wholly loſt. Now had he been fo 
conſiderate, as to have laid his Wit 
in ſome more common and intelli- 
oible Material : For example, had 
he ſaid that the blots of ſir, will be 
eailly taken out by the Soap of ſorrow, 
and the Fullers-Earth of Contrition 3 
then "ofliblthe Parſon Hr the peo- 
ple ov all have admired one ano- 
ther. For there be many a. Good«+ 
wife that underſtands very wellall 
the intrigues of Pepper, Salt, and 
Vinegar, who knows not any thing 
ofthe all-powertfulneſs of Aqua-fortis, 
how that it 1s ſuch a ſpot-removing 
Liquor. I cannot but conſider with 
what underſtanding the people figh- 
ed and cryed, when theMiniſter made 
for them this Metaphyſical Confeſſi- 
on: Ornipotent All ; Thou art only : 
Becauſe thou art All, .and becauſe thou 
only art; As for us,weare not,but we ſeen 
to be; and only ſeem to be,becauſe We 4re 
20t; for we be but Mites of Entity, aud 
- Crumbs 
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Crumbs of ſomething; and ſoon: As 
if a company of Country people 
were bound to underſtand Suarez, 
and all the School-Divines, 

And as ſome are yery high and 
learned intheir attempts fo others 
there be who are of ſomewhat 
too mean and dirty imaginations : 
Such was he, who goes by the name 
of Parſon Slip-flocking : ho preach- 
ing abqut the Grace Md Aſliſtance 
of God, and that of our ſelves we 
are able: to: do nothing 3 ; adviſed his 
Beloved to take him in this plain Si- 
militude, A Father calls his Child to 
as, » Jajing, Child, pull off this Stock: 

The Child mightily joyful, that 

it ſhould pull off Father's Stocking, 
on bold of the Stocking, and tuggs, 
and pulls, and ſweats, but to no pur« 
poſe for Stocking ſtirs not, for is 
1s but a child that pulls : Then the 
Father bids tbe child to res a little; 
and try again; ſo then the Child ſets- 
pr. again, Higgs again, and pulls a- 
gain, and ſweats again, but no Stock- 
79g comes 3 for Child is but Child: 
Eo hez 
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Then at laſt the Father, taking pity up- 
oz his child, puts his hand behwmd, 
and ſlips down the Stocking, and off 
comes the Stocking : Thew how does 
the Child rejoice £ For child hath 
pull'd off Father's Stocking. Alas, 
poor Child! it was not child's ſtrength, 
it was yot child's ſweating, that got off 
the Stocking, but yet it was the Fa- 
thers hand behind, that ſlipt down the 
Stockine, Even ſo——— Not much 
unlike to this was he, that preach- 
ing about the Sacrament and Faith, 
makes Chriſt a Shop-keeper 3 telling 
you, that Chriſt is @ Treaſury of all 
Wares and Commodities : And there- 
upon, opening his wide throat, cries 
aloud, Good People, what do. you 
lack £ what do you by? Will you buy 
any Balm of Gjlead, any Eye-ſalve, 
any Myrrh, Aloes or Caſſia Shall I 
fit you with a robe of roghteonſneſs, or 
with a white Garment? See here ! 
what is it you want ? Here's a very 
choice Armory : ſhall T ſhew you an 
Helmet of Salvation, a Shield or 4 
Breaſt-plate of Faith * Or will you 
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pleaſe fo walk in, and ſee ſome pre- 
cious Stones a FJaſper, a Saphyre , 
or a Chalcedonit 8 Speak, what do you 
buy 2 Now for my part, I muſt needs 
ſay, and I much phanſfic I ſpeak the 
mind of thouſands, that it had been 
much better for ſuch an imprudent 
and ridiculous Bawler, as this. to 
have been condemn'd to have cryed 
Oyſters or Brooms, than to diſcre- 
dit, after this unſanCtified rate, his 
Profeſſion and our Religion. 
It would be an endlefs thing, Sir, 
to count up to you all the Follies, 
for an hundred years laſt paſt, that 
have been Preached and Printed of 
this kind. But yet I cannot omit 
that of the famaus Divine, in his 
time, who advifing the people in 
days of danger torun unto the Lord, 
tells them, that they cannot go to the 
Lord, much eſs run without feet : 
There be therefore two feet to run ts the 
Lord, Faith and Prayer « 'Tis plain 
that Faith is a foot, for by Faith we 
ſtand, 2 Cor. 1. 24. therefore by 
Faith. we bon run to the Lord who 7s 
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faithful. The ſecond is Prayer, 4 
ſpiritual Leg to bear us thither : 
"Now, that Prayer '3s a ſpiritual Lee, 
appears from ſeveral Places of Scri- 
prure 3 as ſromthat of Jonah, ſpeak- 
ing of coming, chap.' 2. verl. 7. And 
my Prayer came unto thy holy Fem- 
ple: And likewiſe ſrom that of the 
Apoſtle, who ſays, Heb. 4. 16. Let 
us therefore go unto the Throne of 
Grace : Both intimating, that Prayer 
is the ſpiritual Leg , there being no 
coming or going to the Lord without 
the Leg of Prayer, He further adds : 
Now, that theſe feet may be able to 
bear ws thither , 'we muſt put on the 
Hoſe of Faith, for the Apoſtle ſays, our 
ret muſt be ſhod with the preparatiox 
of the Goſpel of peace. The truth of 
it is, the Anthor 18 ſomewhat ob- 
{ſcure: For, at hrit, Faith was a Foot 3 
and by and by it 1s a Hoſe 3 andat 
laſt it proves a Shooe., If he had 
pleaſed, he could have made it any 
thing. 7 
Neither canTlet paſs that of a la- 
ter Author; who telling us, 1t 7s 
gy Goodniſi 
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Goodneſs by which we muſt aſcend to 
Heawen 5 and that Goodneſs is the 
Milkey-way to *Jupiter's ' Pallace z 
could not reſt here, but mult tell us 
further, that zo ſtrengthen ws in our 
Journey, we muſt not take morning _ 
&ilk , but ſome morning Meditations 
fearing, I ſuppoſe, left ſome peo- 
ple ſhould miſtake, and think to go 
to Heaven by eating now and then a 
Meſs of Morning 14k, becauſe the 
way was milkey. . 
Neither ought that to be omitted, 
not long ſince Printed, upon thoſe 
words of S. John, Theſe things 1 
write unto you, that you fin not. The 
Obſervation 1s, that it 1s the pur- 
poſe of the Scripture to drive men 
from Sin. Theſe Scriptures contain 
Do@rines, Precepts, Promiſes, Threat- 
nings and Hiſtories : Now, ſays he,take 
theſe five ſmooth ſtones, and put 


them into the ſcrip of the Heart, and 


throw them with the Sling of Faith, 
by the hand of a ſtrong Reſolution, a- 
gainſt the forehead of Sin, and we 
hall ſee it, like Goliah, fall before x. 
But 
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But I ſhall ngt trouble you any 
further upon this ſubje&z but, if 
you have a mind to hear any more of 
this ſtuff; I ſhall refer you to the 
learned and judicious Author of the 
Friendly Debates 5 who particularly 
has at large diſcovered the 1ntoler- 
able fooleries of this way of talking. 
T ſhall only add thus much 3 that 
ſuch as go about to'fetch blood into 
their pale and lean diſcourſes, by the 
help of their brisk and ſparkling St- 
militudes, ought well to confider 
whether their Similitudes be true. 
[ am confident, Sir, you have heard 
it many and many a time (orif need 
be, Ican ſhew yow't in a Book ) that 
when the Preacher happens to talk, 
how that the things here below will 
not fatisfie the mind of man; then 
comes in, the round world, which 
cannot fill the triangular heart of 
man 5 Whereas every Butcher 
knows, that the heart is no more 
triangular, than an erdinary Pear, 
or a child's Top : But becauſe Tr- 
angular 15a hard. word, and perhaps 
REY | : ”" *_ 
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a Jeſt, therefore people have ſtoln 
it one from another, theſe two or 
three hundred years. And, for ought 
I know, much longer for I cannot 
direct to the firſt Inventer of the 

hanſie, 

| In like manner they * are to conlt- 
der, what things either in the Hea- 
ven, . or belonging to the earth, 
have been*found out by experience 
to contradict what has been former- 
ly allow'd of. Thus, becauſe ſome an- 
cient Aſtronomers had obſerv'd, that 
both the diſtances, as well as the 
Revolutions of the Planets, were 
in ſome proportion or harmony one 
toanother z therefore people that a- 
bounded more with imagination 
than skill, preſently phanſtd the 
Moon, Mercury and Venus to be a 
kind of Violins or Trebles to Jup:- 
ter and Saturn; and that the Sur 
and Mars fupply'd the room of Te- 
nors; the Primum mobile running 
Diviſton all the time. So that one 
could ſcarce hear a Sermon, but they 


muſt give you a touch of the Har 
mony 
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220ny of the Spheres. Thus, Sir, you 
ſhall have 'm take that of St. Paul, a- 
bout Faith, Hope and Charity ; and 

inſtead of a ſober in{truding the Peo- 
ple in thoſe eminent and excellent 
Graces, they ſhall only ring you. o- 
ver a few changes upon the three 
words : crying, Faith, Hope and Cha- 
rity : Hope, Faith and Charity 3 and 
ſo on : And when they have done 
their Peal, they ſhall tell you, that 
this is much better than the Harmony of 
the Spheres. 

At other times I have heard a long 
Chyming only between two words 3 
as ſuppoſe Divinity and Philoſophy, or 
Revelation and Reaſon 3 ſetting forth 
with Revelation firlt : Revelation is & 
Lady : Reaſon an Handmaid, Reve- 
latiow's the Eſquire : Reaſon the Pages 
Revelation's the Sun : Reaſon's but the 
Moon. Revelation is Manna : Rea« 

0n's but an Acorn. Revelation a Wedge 
of Gold : Reaſon a ſmall piece of Silver. 
Then by and by Reaſon gets it and 
leads it away. Reaſon indeed is very 
good; but Revelation is much better, 
Reaſon 
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| Reaſon is Counſellor 5 but Revelation 
is the Law-giver, Reaſon is a Candle 5 
but Revelation is the Suuffer. Cer- 
tainly thoſe People are potle(s'd with 
a very great degree of dulineſs, who 
tiving. under the means of ſuch en- 
lightning Preaching, ſhould not be 
mightily ſettled in the Tight Notion, 
and true bounds of Faith and Reaſon. 

Not leſs ably, me-thought, wasthe 
difterence betweenthe old Covenant 
and New, lately determined. The 
Old Covenant was of Workszthe New Co- 
wenant of Faith. The Old Covenant was 
by Moſes;#he New by Chrift.The Old was 
heretsfore;the New afterwards. The Old 
was firſtzthe New was ſecond. Old things 
are paſſed awayzbehold all things are be- 
come new. And ſo the buſineſs wag 
very fundamentally done. 

I thall ſay no more upon this ſub- 
jet, but this one thing, which re- 
fates to what was ſaid a little before: 
He tnat has got a ſet of Similitudes, 
calculated according to the old Phi- 
loſophy, and Ptolomy's Syſteme of 
the World, muſt burn' his common- 
place» 


_- 
- place-Book, and go a gleaning for 
new ones : It being now adays much 
more gentile and warrantable,to take 
a Similitude from the Mar in the 
Moor, than from ſolid Orbs : For 
though few people do abſolutely be- 
heve that there is any ſuch Emzzert 
Perſon there, yet the thing 1s poſlible, 
whereas the other 15 not. 

I have now done, Sir, with that 
 imprudent way of ſpeaking, by Mes 
taphor and Similitunde. There be 
many other things commonly ſpoken 
out of the Pulpit, that are much to 
the diſadvantage, and diſcredit of 
the Clergy, that ought alſo to be 
briefly hinted. And that I may the 
better light upon them, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve their | common method of 
Preaching. | 

Before the Text be.divided, a Pre- 
face is to bemade: Anditis a great 
chance, if, firſt of all, the Minifter 
does not make his Text to be like 
ſomething or other. For Example : 
One he tells you, And now ( me- 
thinks ) my Text, like an ingenious 
PiGnre 
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P:iFure, looks upon all here preſent 3 int 
which both Nobles and People may bes 
hold their ſin and danger repreſented. 
This was a Text out of Hoſea. Now, 
had it been out of any other place of 
the Bible, the Gentleman was ſuff- 
ciently reſolv'd, to make it like an 
ingentous Picture. Another taking 
(perhaps) the very fame words, ſays, 
Tmight compare my Text to the Moun- 
tains of Bether, where the Lord difs 
ports himſelf. as 4 young Hart, or 4 
pleaſant Roe among the Spices, Ano« 
ther Man's Text 1s /ike the Rod of 10> 
ſes, to divide the Waves of Sorrow 5 
or, like the mantle of Elijah, to re- 
ftrainthe ſwelling floods of Grief. Ano 
ther gets to his Text thus;As Solowon 
| wwent up ſix ſteps to come to the great 
Throne of Tvory 3 ſo muſt I aſcend ſix 
degrees to come to the high top-meaning 
of y Text. Another thus : As Des 
borah arsſe and went with Barack to 
Kadeſh 5 ſo, if you will go along with | 
him, and call in at the third Verſe of 
the Chapter, he will ſhew yon the means» 
ing of his Text. 0. 
finother 
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Another. he. phancies his Text to 
be extraordinarily like to an Orchard 
of Pomegranates 5 or like Saint Mat- 
thew, ſetting at the Receipt of Cuſtom 5 
or like the Dove that Noah ſent out of 
the Ark, I believe there are above 
forty places of Scripture that have 
been like Rachel and Leah: and there 
tone int Gerefis, as T well remember, 
that is like. a pair of Compaſſes ftrad- 
ling: And if I be not much miſtaken, 
there 1sone ſomewhere elſe; that 1s 
like a m2an going to Jericho, _ 

Now, Sir, having thus made the 
way to the Text, as ſmooth and plain 
as any thing 3 with a Preface perhaps 
from Adam; though his buſineſs lie 
at the other end of the 33b/e.: In the 
next place, he comes to divide the 
Text. 


- mat Bihe Libor; hee Opar.. 
Per varios caſus, per tot diſcrimina res 
ru. 
Silveſtrene teant 


Now come off the Gloves; and the 
G Hands 
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Hands being well chafed, he ſhrinks 


up his ſhoulders, and ſtretches forth 


himſelf as if he were going to cleave 
a Bullock's head, or rive the body of 


'an Oak, But we mult obſerve, thae 


there 1s a great difference of Texts. 
For all Texts come not aſunder a- 
like : For ſometimes the words natu- 
rally fall aſunder 3 fometimes they 
drop.aftunder ; ſometimes they azelt ; 
fometimes: they nntwiſt ; and there 
be ſome words ſo willing to'be par- 
ted, that they diwide Sregſedone; to 


the great eaſe and rejoycing of the 


Miniſter, Bnt if they will not eaftly 
comein preces, then he falls to hack- 
ing and hewing, as if he would make 
all fly into ſhivers. _ The truth of it 
1s, I have known, now and then, 
ſome knotty Texts, that have beer 
divided ſeven or erght times over, 
before 'they could make them ſplrt 
handſomely, according to their 
mind. 


- But then comesthe joy of joys, when 


the partsjing/e,or begin with the ſame 


how 


1. 
how it tickled the Divider, when he 
had got his Text into thoſe two ex- 
cellent Branches 3 Accuſatio vera + 
Comminatio ſevera. A charge full o 

verity + A diſcharge full of ſeverity: 
And T1 warrant you that did not 
pleaſe a little, viz. there, is in the 
words duplex miraculum; miraculun 
it modo ; and miraculum innodo. But 
the Iuckyeſt that IT have met withal, 
both ring wit and keeping the letter, 
1s. upon thoſe words of St. Matthew. 
I 2. 43, 44s 45: When the unclean ſpis 
rit is gone out of a Man, he walketh 
through dry places, ſeeking reſt, and 


finding none; Then he ſaith, - 1 will re- 


turn, &c, In-which words all theſe 
ſtrange things were found out.. Firſt, 
there wasa Captain and a Caſtle, Do 
ye ſee, Sir, the ſame letter > Then 
there was an izgrefs, an egreff; and a 
regreſs or reingreſs. Then there was 
#unvooiting and whreſting; Then there 
was wumber and name, manner. and 
meaſure; trouble and tridl reſolution 
ind revolution, aſſaults and d4ſaſſina- 
Hoh 5 voidneſs and vacuity. This 

G7 Was 
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was done at the ſame time, by the 
ſame Man : But, to confeſs the truth 
of it, 'twas- a good long Text, and 
{orhe had the greater advantage. 

But for a ſhort Text,that certainly 
was the greateſt break that eyer was'z 
which was occaſioned from thoſe 
words of St. Luke 23. 28. Weep, not 

For me, weep for your ſelves 3. or, as 
ſome read tt, but weep for your ſelves. 
It is a plain cafe, Sir, here's but eight 
words, and the buiineſs- was fo cun- 
ningly ordered,that there ſprung out 
eight parts : Here are, ſays the Do- 
Ctor, eight words, and eight parts. I. 
Weep not. 2. But weep. 3. Weep not, 
but weep. 4. Weep for me. 5. For your 


ſelves. 6. For me, for you ſelves, . 7. 


IVeep not for me. 6. But. weep for your 


ſelves. That is to ſay:North,North and 


by Eaſt. North North Ea$f, North Eaſt 


and by North, North Eaſt, North Eaſt 


and by Eaſt, Eaſt North Eaſt, Eaſt and 
by North,  Eaft Now it ſeems not 
very caſte to determine which has ob- 
liged the World, he that found out 
the Compaſs or he that divided-the 


fore« 
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forementioned Text : But I ſuppoſe 
the cracks will go generally upon the 
DoGor's fide; by reaſon what he did, 
was done by undoubted Art, and ab- 
flute Induſtry 3 but as for the other, 
the common report 1s, that 1t was 
found out by mere fooliſh fortuae. 
Well, let it go how it will, queſti- 
onleſs, they will be both famous in 
their way, and honourably mentio- 
ned to Poſterity. 

Neither ought he to be altogether 
{lighted who taking that of Gez. 48. 
2. for his Text, viz. And one told 
Jacab, ard ſaid, Behold, thy Son Jo- 
ſeph cometh unto thee; preſently per- 
ceived, and made it out to the Peo- 
ple, that his Text was a ſpiritual Dial. 
For, ſays he, here be in my Text twelve 
words, which do plainly repreſent the 
twelve hours. Twelve words : Aud © 
one told Jacob, and ſaid, Thy Son Jos» + 
ſeph cometh. unto thee. And here is, 
beſides Behold, which is the Hand of 
the Dyal, that turns and points at eve- 
ry word in the Text, And one told Ja- 
cob, ard ſaid, Behold thy ſor Joſeph 


3 comet 
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cometh unto thee. For it is not ſaid, 
Behold Facob or Behold Joſeph : But 
it is, And one told Jacob, and ſaid, 
Behold, thy ſor Joleph cometh unto 
thee. That is to ſay : Behold And. 
Behold oze, Behold fold. Behold Ja- 
cob. Again Behold and. Behold ſaid. 
(And alſo: ) Behold Behold, &c. 
which is the reaſon that the word Be- 
hold 7s placed in the middle of the 0- 
ther twelve words,indifferently pointing 
at each word. DE 

' Now as if needs muſt be one of the 
Clock, before it can be Two or Three ;, ſo 
T ſhall handle this word And the firs 
word in the Text, before I meddle with 
the following. And one told Jacob : 
This word And is but a Particle, and a 

mall one « but ſmall things are not to 
be deſpiſed : $. Mat. 18. 10. Take 
heed that you deſpiſe not one of theſe 
little ones. For this And 7s as the 
Tacks and Loops amongſt the Curtains 
of the Tabernacle. The Tacks put in- 
to the Loops did couple the Curtains of 
the Tent,' and ſew the Tent together - 
So this Particle And being put into the 
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Loops of the words immediately before 
the Text, does couple the Text to the 
foregoing Verſe, and ſews them cloſe 
together. F- 

T ſhall not trouble you, Sir, with 
the reſt 3 being much after this wit- 
ty rate, and to as much purpole, 
But we'll go on if you pleaſe, Sir, 
to the cunning Obſervations, Do- 
Frines, and Taferences, that are com- 
monly made and rais'd from places of 
Scripture. | 

One he takes that for his Text. 
Pſal. 68. 3. But let the righteous be 
glad, From whence he raiſeth this 
DoCttrine, That #here 7s a ſpirit 
of Singularity in the Saints of 
God. But let the righteows, A Do- 
&rine I'll warrant him, of his own 
railing; 1t being not very eafie for 
any body to prevent him. 

Another, he takes that of 7/az. 
41. 14, 15. Fear not thou Worm Ja- 
cob. &c. thou ſhalt threſh the Aouns+ 
tains Whence he obſerves, 


Thar the Worm Jacob was a threſh- 
ing Worm, 
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Another, that of Ger. 44.1. And 
he commanded the Steward of the 
Houſe , ſaying, Fill the mens ſacks 
with food as much as they can carry : 
And makes his Note from the words; 
that great Sacks , aud many Sacks, 
will hold more than few Sacks, and 
little ones, For look, lays he, how 
they eare prepared with Sacks and 
Beaſts, ſo they were ſent back with 
Corn-s The greater and the more Sacks 
they had prepared, the more Corn they 
carry away; if they prepared but ſmall 
Sacks, and a few, they bad carried 
away 'the leſs: Verily and extraor- 
dinarily true. | wn 
' Another he falls upon that of 7/. 
58. 5. Is it ſuch a Faſt that Thave 
choſen? A day for a man to affii@ his 
oul? Ts it to bow down his head likes 
4 Bulruſþ 2 The obſervation is, that 
Repentance \for an hour, or a day, is 
ot worth a Bulruſh. And there, I 
think he hit the buſineſs. | 
' Butof theſe, Sir, I can ſhew you 
a whole Book full, in a treatiſe call- 
ed Flames and Diſcoveries ; conſiſte 
a. ing 
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ing of very notable and extraordi- 
nary things, which the 1nquiſttive 
Author had privately obſerved, and 
diſcovered, upon reading the Evar+ 
geliſts. As for example: Upon read- 
ing that of S. Joh chap. 2. verſ. 15. 
And when he had made a ſcourge of 
ſmall Cords, he drove them all out of 
the Temple: This prying Drvine 
makes theſe Diſcoveries. I diſcover, 
ſays he, in the firſt place, that in the 
Church or Temple, a ſcourge may be 
made. And when be had made a 
ſcourge. Secondly, that it may be made 
ſe ow : He drove them all out of the 
Temple. And it was a great chance, 
that he had not diſcovered a third 
thing, and that 1s, that the ſcourge 
was made before it was made uſe of. 
Upon Mat. 4.25. And there followed 
hin: great Multitudes of People fron 
Galilee, Z diſcover, ſays he, wher 
Jeſus prevails with #5, we ſhall ſoor 
leave our Galilees. EF diſcover alfo, 
ſays he, a great Miracle, viz. that 
the way after Jeſus being ſtraight, that 
ſuch a multitude ſhould follow hize. 
ry | | Matth, 
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Matth. 5.1. 4nd feeing the Multie 
tude, he went up into a Mountain < 
Upon this he diſcovers ſeveral ve- 
ry remarkable things : Firſt, he dif- 
covers, that Chriſt went from the 
 Multitude. Secondly, That it is fafe 
taking warning at our eyes 5 for ſeeing 
the Multitade he went up. Thirdly, 
Tt is not fit to be always upon the 
plains and flats with the Multitude 
but if we be riſen with Chriſt, to ſeek 
thoſe things that are above. He diſ- 
covers allo very ſtrange things from 
the latter part of the forementioned 
Verſe: 4nd when he was ſet, his Di- 
ſciples came unto him. 1. Chriſt is not 
always in:motion: And when he was ſet. 
2. He walks not on the Mountain, 
but ſits : And when he was ſet. From 
whence alſo, in the third place, he 
adviſes People, That when they are 
Teaching, they ſhould not move too 
winch, for that is to be carried to and 
fro with every wind of Do@rine : Now 
certainly never was this place of 
Scripture more ſeaſonably brought 
in, Now.. Sir, if you be for a very 

TEK I9s {hort 
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ſhort and witty Diſcovery, let it be 
upon that of S. Mat. 6. 27. which of 
you by taking thought, can add one 
Cubit unto his ſtature 2 The Diſco- 
very is this : That whilſt the Diſciples 
were taking thought for a Cubit, Chriſt 
takes theme down a Cubit lower, Nos» 
table alſo are two Diſcoveries made 
upon S. Mat. 8, 1. When he came 
down from the Mountain, great Mul- 
titudes followed him. 1. That Chriſt 
went down as well as went up ; where 
he came down from the Mountain. 2. 
That the Multitude did not 'go hail 
fellow well met with him, nor befare 
him: For, great Multitudes follow- 
ed him. I love with all my heart, 
when People can prove what they 
ſay : For there be-many that will tals 
of their Diſcoveries and ſpiritual ob- 
ſervations; and when all comes to 
all , they are nothing but pitiful 
gheſles, and ſlender conjecturcs. 
In like manner that was no contem- 
ptible Diſcovery that was made up- 
on S. Mat.8.19. Anda certain Scribe 
came and ſaid, Maſter, T will follow 
Fas thee 
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thee whereſoever thou goeit, AA 
[ thou 7] ſoall be followed more than a 
| that :] I will follow thee whereſo- 
ever thou goeſt, And, in my opinion, 
that was not altogether amiſs, upon 
S. Mat. 11. 2. Now when John had 
heard in the Priſon the works of Chriſt, 
he ſent two of his Diſciples. Some 
alſo poſhbly may not diſlike that up- 
on S. Luke 12.39. Let your Loins be 
girded. IT diſcover, ſays he. there 
zmſt be a holy ogy, truſſing up 
for . Heavery, Burt I ſhall end all 
with that very politick one, that he 
makesupon S. Mat. 12.47. Then one 
faid unto him, Behold thy Mother and 
thy Brethren ſland without, deſiring 
to ſpeak with thee. But he anſwered 
and. ſaid, Who is my Mother 2 and 
whoare my Brethren ? I diſcover now, 
ſays he, that Jeſus is upox buſineſs, 
Doubtleſs, this was one of thegreate 
eſt Diſcoverers of hidden myſteries, 
and one of the moſt Pryers 1ato ſpi- 
ritual Secrets, that ever the world 
was owner of. Itwas very well that 
he happen'd upon the godly Calling, 
: and 
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and. no ſecular Employment; or elfe 
;n good truth, down had they all 
gone, Turk,, Pope, and Emperonr ; 
for he would have, diſcovered them 
one way or other, every Man. 

Not much unlike to thefe wonder- 
ful Diſcoverers are they, who chu- 
ſing-to Preach upon ſome Point 3 
Divinity, ſhall purpoſely avoid: all 
ſuch plain Texts, as might give them 
very juſt occaſion to diſcourſe upon 
their intended Subject, and ſhall 
pitch upon ſore other places of Scri- 
pture, which no creature 1n the 
world but themſelves did ever is 
magine that which they offer to be 
therein deſigned. My meaning, Sir, 
1s this : Suppoſe you havea mind to 
make a Sermon concerning Epiſcg- 
pacy, { as inthe late times there was 
ſeveral occaſions for it ) you muſt 
by no means take any place of Scri- 
pture that proves. or favours that 
kind of Eccleſiaſtical: Government : 
For then the plot will be diſcover- 
ed, and the people will ſay to them- 
ſelves, we know where to find you, 
you 
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you intend to-preach about Fpiſcope- 
£9. But. you mult take that of-the 
AQ&s Cc. 16» v. 30. Sirs, What muſt T 
do tobe ſaved ? An abſolute place 
for Epiſcopacy,that all former Divines 
had idlely overlook'd : For, Sirs, 
being In the Greek, Kiezo, which 
is to fay in true and ſtrict: tran- 
flation, Lords, what more plain than 
that of old, Epiſcopacy was mot only 
the acknowledg 'd Government , but 
#hat Biſhops were formerly Peejs 0 

the Realm, and ſo ought to fit in the 
Houſe of Lords g Or. ſuppoſe that 
you- have a min4:to commend to 
your: 'people Kingl Government 3 
you muſt not take any place that is. 
plainly' to the purpoſe, but that of 
the Evangeliſt, Seek firit the: King- 
dom of God. From which wonds the 
Dottrine will plaizly be; That Monar- 
chy or:Kingly Government is moſt ac- 
cording to the Mind of God, Fofit is 
not1aid,Seck the Parliament of God, 
the Army of God, or the Committee 
of Safety of God ; but it 1s, Seek 
the | Kingdow of Ged. And who 
could 
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could expett leſs ? Immediately af- 
ter this the Kz7g came in, and the 
Biſhops were reſtored. Again, Sir, 
becauſe I would willingly 'be un- 
derſtood , Suppoſe you deſign to 
preach about Ele@ioz and; Repro- 
probation : As for theeighth Chapter 
to the Romans, that's too too well 
known :; But there's a little private 
place in the P/alm-s that will do the 
buſineſs as well, P/al. go. 19. in the 
multitude of my thoughts within me, 
thy comforts delight my Soul. The 
Dofrine which naturally flows from 
the words, will be, That amongſt 
the multitude: of thoughts, there is a 
great thought of Ele&ion and Repro- 
bation, And then away with the 
point according as the Preacher is 
inclined. Or, ſuppoſe laſtly, that 
you were not fully ſatisfied that Ply- 
ralities were lawful or convenient : 
May I be ſo bold, Sir, I pray what 
Text would you chufe to preach up- 
on againſt Noz+reftdents? Certainly 
nothing ever was better pick'd than 
that of S, Matth. 1.2, Abraham begat 
| Iſaac. 
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Iſaac. A clear place againlt Noxreſ75 
dents + For had Abrahamnot reſided, 
but diſcontinued from Sarah his 
Wite, he could never have begot F 


faac. | 


But it is high time, Sir, to make ay 
end of their Preaching, leſt you be 
as much tired with the repetition of 
it, as the People were Httle benefi- 
ted, when they heard it. TI ſhall on- 
ty mind you, Sir, of one thing more, 
and that 1s the ridiculous, ſenſeleſs 
and unintended uſe, which many of 
them make of Concordances. I ſhall 
give you but one inſtance of it, al- 
though I could furniſh you with an 
hundred printed ones. Fhe Text, 
Sir, is this, Galat. 6:15. For iz Chriſt 
Feſus nezther Circumciſion, nor Uncire 
eumciſion availeth any thing but a new 
Creature, Now all the World know 
the meaning of this to be, that let a 
Man be of what Nation he will, Few 
or Gemtile, if he amends his life and 
walks according to the Goſpel, he 
fhall be accepted with God. But 


this isnot the way that pleaſes them: 
They 
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They muſt bring into the Sermon, to 
no purpoſe at all, a vaſt heap of pla- 
ces of Scripture (which the Concor- 
dance will furniſh them with) where 
the word zew is mentioned : And the 
Obſervation muſt be, That God 7s for 
new things; Godis for anew Creature. 
S. John 19. 41. Now in the place where 
he was Crucified, there was 4 Garden 3 
and in the Garden a new Sepulchre, 
wherein was never man yet laid; there 
laid they Jeſus : And again : St. Mark 
16. 17. Chri# tells his Diſciples, That 
they that are true Believers, ſhall caſt 
out Devils, and ſpeak with new 
Tongues : And likewiſe the Prophet 
teaches us, 1/a. 42.10. Sing unto the 
Lord a new Song, . and his praiſe unto 
the end of the. Earth, Whence it is 
plain, that Chriſt isnot for old things 
he is nat for an old Sepnlchre 3 3 heis 
not for old Torguesz he is not for an 
old Song 5 he is not for the 61d Crea- 
tare Chriſt 1s for the new Creature : 
Circumciſion and Uncircumciſi 10n auai- 
leth nothing, but the new Creature. 
And what do we read concerning 


H Sampſon, 
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Sampſon, Judg. 15. 15. Is it not,that 
he (lewa thouſand of the Philiſtines 
with one ew Jaw-boze 2 An old one 
might have killeditstens,its twenties, 
its hundreds ; but i muſt be a zew 
Jaw-bonethat's able to kill athouſand, 
God is for the zew Creature, 

But may- not ſome ſay, is God al- 
together for new things? How comes 
It about then that the Prophet ſays; 
Tja. Y. £3, 14. Bring #0 more vain ob- 
lations, &*c. your New=Moons and 
your appointed Feaſts my Soul hateth 2 
And again, what means that, Dexf. 
32. 17,19: They ſacrificed unto Devils, 
and to New-Gods,whomn they knew not 5; 
to New-Gods, that came newly np: And 
when the Lord ſaw it he abhorred them? 
To whichlT anſwer; that God indeed 
1s not for New-17200#s, nor for News 
Gods; but, excepting M400as and 
Gods, he is for new things: God is 
for the New-Creature. o 

It is poſſible, Sir, that ſome-body, 
beſides your ſelf, may be ſo vain as 
to read this Letter;zand they may per- 


haps tell you, that there be no ſuch 


filly 


L 
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Gly and uſele people as I have de- 
ſcribed 3 and if there be, there be not 
above twoor three in a County.z or 
ſhould there be more, it is no ſuch 
complaining matter, ſeeing that. the 
fame happens in other Profeſſions, in 
Law. and Phyſick, +. In both which 
there be many a contemptible Crea- 
Cure. . 

Such therefore as . theſe may be 
leaſed to: know, that if there had 
Low need, I could have told them 
either the Bookand very Page, almoſt 
of all that has been ſpoken about 
Preaching 3 or elle the whez and 
where,and the Perſon that Preached it. 
As to the. Second, vis. That the 
Clergy are all mightily furniſh'd-with 
Learning and Prudence, except ten, 
twenty or ſo; [ſhall notſay any thing 
my ſelf, becauſe a very. great Scholar 
of our Nation ſhall ſpeak for me, who 
tells us,That , fuch Preaching as is uſual, 
is a hindrance of Salvation, rather 
than the means to it, And what he 
intends by »ſua!, E ſhall not here go 

about to explain. 
FH 2 AS 
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As to the laſt, I ſhall alſo in ſhort 
an{wer : That if the advancement of 
true Religion, and the eternal Salva- 
tion of a Man, were no more con{1- 
derable than the health of the Body, 
and the ſecurity of his Eſtate, we 
need not be more ſolicitous about 
the Learning and Prudence of the 
Clergy, than of the Lawyers and Phyſt+ 
cians + But being we believe it to be 
otherwiſe , ſurely we ought to: be 
more concerird for the Reputation, 
and ſucceſs, of the one than of the o- 
ther, 

I come now, Sir, | to the ſecond 
Part that was deligned, viz. the Po- 
verty of ſome of the Clergy : By 
whoſe mean condition, their ſacred 
Profeſkon- is much diſparaged, and 
their Doctrine undervalued. 

What large proviſions of old, God 
was pleaſed to make for the Prieſt- 
hood, and upon-what reaſons, 1s eali- 
Ly ſeen to any one that looks but into 
the Bible, The Lewvites, it 1s true, 
were left out in the Diviſion of the 


Inheritance; not to their loſs but to 
their 
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their great temporal advantage : for 
whereas, had they been common ſha- 
 rers with the reſt, a twelfth part onh- 
Iy would have been their juſt allow- 
ance, God was pleaſed to ſettle upon 
them a tenth 5 and that without any 
trouble or charge of Tillage : Which 
made their portion much more con- 
{iderable than the reſt. 

And as this proviſion was very 
bountiful, ſo the reaſons, no queſti- 
on, were very divine and ſubſtantial : 
Which ſeem chiefly to be theſe two. 

Firſt, that the Prieſthood might be 
altogether at leiſure for the Service 
of God, and that they of that Holy 
Order might not be diſtracted with 
the cares of the World, and inter- 
rupted by every Neighbour's Horſe 
or Cow, that breaks their hedges, or 
ſhackles their Corn : But, that living 
a kind of ſpiritual life, and being re- 
moved a little from all worldly at- 
fairs, they might always be fit to re 
ceive holy Inſpirations, and always 
ready to ſearch out the mind of God, 
and to adviſe and direct the People 
k 2 therein. 
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therein, Not, as if this divine ex- 
emption of them from the common 
troubles and cares of this life, was 
intended as an opportunity of Luxu- 
ry and Lazineſs 3 for certainly there 
 Isalabour beſides digging:And there 
15a truecarefulneſs without following 
the Plough, and looking after their 
Cattel. - And ſuch was the Employ- 
ment of thoſe holy Men of old : their 
care ant buſineſs was to pleaſe God, 
and to charge themſelves with the 
welfare of all his People: Which thing 
he that does with a good and fatisfi- 
ed Conſcience, I'll aſtiire you, he bas 
a task upon him, much beyond them 
that have" for their care, their hun- 
dreds of Oxen and five hundreds of 
SherP+ a; 

Another ke that this large © 
lowance was made to' the Prieſts,was; 
that they might be enabled to relieve 
the Poor, to entertain Strangers, and 
thereby-to encourage People in the 
ways of Godlinefs : For they being 
in a peculiar manner the Servants of 
God, Jad: was aca, tO dare if 
' FhEIT 
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their hands a portion more than or- 
dinary of the good things oftheLand, 
as the ſafeſt ſtore-houſe and tr caſury 
for ſuch as were in need. That in all 
Ages therefore, there ſhould be a 
continued tolerable Maintenance for 
the Clergy 3 the ſame reaſons, as 
well as many others, make us think 
to be very neceſlary. Unleſs they'l 
count Money and Victuals to be on- 
ly Types and Shadows,and fo ta ceaſe 
with the Ceremonial Law. 

For where the 14;ziſter is pinch'd, 
as to the tolerable conveniences of 
this Life, the chief of his care and 
time muſt be ſpent not in animperti- 
nent conſidering what Text of Scrips= 
tures will be moſt uſeful for hisPariſh, 
what Inſtructions moſt ſeaſonable , 
and what Authors beſt to be conſul- 
ted : But the chief of his thoughts, 
and his main bulineſs mult be to ſtudy 
how to live that week : Where he 
ſhall have Bread for his Family ? 
Whoſe Sow has lately Pigg'd ? 
Whence will come the next rejoy- 
ci1ng Gooſe, or the next cheerful Bal- 
H 4 ket 
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sket of Apples? How far to Lanmas, 
or Offerings? When ſhall we have 
another Chriſtening and Cakes, and 
who is likely to marry or die? Theſe 
_ are very ſeaſonable conſiderations, 
and worthy of a mans thoughts. For 
a Family can't be maintain'd by 
Texts and Contexts : And the child 
that lies crying in the Cradle, will 
not be ſatisfied without a little Milk, 
and perhaps Sugar, though there be 
2 ſmall German Syiter in the houſe. 
— But ſuppoſe he does get into a 
little hole over the oven, with a 
Lock to it, call'd his Stzdy, towards 
the latter end of the week ( for 
you muſt know, Sir, there 1s very 
| few Texts of Scripture that can be 

divided, at ſooneſt, before Friday 
nightz and ſome there be that will 
never be. divided but upon Sunday 
morning, and that not very early, 
but either a little before they go, or 
in the going to Church: ) I ſay, 
ſuppoſe the Gentleman gets thus in- 
to his Study: one may very near 
2keſfs,, what 1s his firſt thought when 


he 
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he comes: there, viz. that the laſt 
Kilderkin of Drink is near departed; 
and that he has but one poor ſingle 
Groat in the houſe, and there's judg- 
ment and execution ready to come 
out againſt it, for Milk and Epos. 
Now, Sir, can any man think that 
one thus rack'd, and tortur'd, can 
be ſeriouſly intent half an hour to 
contrive any thing that might be of 
real gdvantage to his people? Be- 
tides, perhaps that week he has met 
with ſome diſmal croſſes and un- 
doing misfortunes. There was a 
ſcurvy-condition'd Mole that broke 
into his paſture, and plough'd up 
the beſt part of his Glebe: And a 
little after that, came a couple of 
ſpightful ill-favour'd Crows, and 
trampl'd down the little remaining 
Graſs: ' Another day, having but 
four Chickens, ſweep comes the 
Kite, and carries away the fatteſt and 
hopetulleſt of all the.Brood. Then 
after all this came the Jack-daws 
and Starlings (idle Birds that they 
are! ) and they ſcattered and car- 
x; : ried 
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ried . away from his thin thatch'd 
houſe, forty or fifty of the beſf 
ſtraws : And to make him compleat- 
ly unhappy, after all theſe afflictions, 
another day, that he had a pair of 
. Breeches on, coming over ajperverle 
ſtile, he ſuffered very much in care- 
leſly lifting over his Leg. Now, 
what Pariſh can be ſo inconfiderate 
and unreaſonable, as to look for any 
thing from one,whoſe phanſie 1s thus 
checE'd, and whoſe underſtanding is 
thus ruſf{'d and diſordered. They may 
as ſoon exped& comfort and conſo- 
lation from him that lies rack'd with 
the Gout and Stone, as from a Dz- 
vine thus broken and ſhatter'd in his 
fortunes. 
' Butwelll grant, that he meets not 
with any of theſe ſuch frightful di- 
ſaſters, but that he goes into his 
Study with a Mind as calm as the E- 
vening : Forall that, upon Sunday, 
we mult be content even with what 
God ſhall pleaſe to ſend us. For as 
for Books, he 1s ( for want of money ) 
{o moderately furniſh'd, that except 
it 
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. it be a ſmall Gezeva-Bible, ſo ſmall, 


as it will not be deſired to lie open of 
it elf,” together with a certain Cox- 
cordance thereunto belonging ; as 
alſo a Book for a!l kind of Latiz Sen- 
tences, called Poljanthea : ; with ſome 
Expoſition upon the Catechiſm C3 
portion of ' which is to be got by 
heart, and to be put off for ie own; ) 
and perhaps Mr. Cary] upon Pineda, 

Mr. Dod upon the Commandments, 

and Mr.Clark*s Lives of famous men, 
both in Church and State; ſuch as 
Mr. Carter of Norwich, that uſes to 
cat-ſuch abundance of Pudden: Be- 
ſides, I ſay, theſe, there is ſcarce a- 
ny thing to be found but a boudget 
of old ſtitch'd Sermons, hung up be- 
hind the door, with a few broken 
Girts, twoor three yards of Whip- 
cord, and perhaps a Sawand a 'Ham- 
mer, to prevent dilapidations. Now, 

what may not a Divixe do, though 
but of ordinary parts, and unhappy, 
education, with ſuch learned helps 
and afliſtances as theſe > No vice 
larely durſt ſtand before him, nor 


Kerelie affront him. And 
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And furthermore, Sir, it is to be 
confidered, that he that is but thus 
meanly provided for, 1t 1s not his 
only infelicity that he has neither 
Time, Mind, nor Books, to improve 
himſelf for the inward benefit and 
ſatisfaction of his. people, but alſo 
that he is not capable of doing that 
outward good amongſt the needy, 
which is a great Ornament to that 
holy Profeſſion, and a conſiderable 
advantage towards the having hrs 
Doctrine. believed and practiſed in a 
degenerate world. And that which 
augments the miſery, whether he be 
able or not, it 1s expected from him. 
If there comes a Brief to Town, for 
the 2inifer to caſt in his Mite, "will 
not ſatisfie, unleſs he can create ſix 
pence or a ſhilling to put into the 
Box, for a ſtale to decoy in the reſt 
of the Pariſh : Nay, he that has but 
twenty or thirty pounds per annum, 
af he bids not up as high as the beſt 
in the Pariſh in He acts of Charity, 
he 1s counted carnal and earthly- 


minded, only becauſe he qdurſt not 
col 
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eoin, and cannot work Miracles; 
And let there come never fo many 
Beggars, half of theſe I'll ſecure you, 
ſhall preſently enquire for the Mini- 
ſte'rs houſe: For God, ſay they, 
certainly dwells there, and has laid 
up for us ſufficient relief. 

I know many of the Lay are u- 
ſually ſo extremely tender of the ſpi- 
ritual wellfare of the Clergy, that 
they are apt to wiſh them but very 
| ſmall temporal goods, leſt their in- 
ward ſtate ſhould be 1n danger, ( A 
thing they need not much fear, fince 
that effectual humiliation of Herry 
the Eighth. ) For, ſay they, the 
great Fithes, large Glebes, . good 
Victuals and warm Cloths, do but 
puff up the Przeſt, making him fat, 
foggy, and uſeleſs, and fill him with 
pride, vain-glory, and all kind of 
inward wickedneſs, and pernicious 
corruption. We ſee this plain, ſay 
they, in the Whore of Babylon: To 
what a degree of Luxury and Intem-. 
perance ( beſides a great deal of falſe 
Doftrine ) have Riches and Honour 

raiſed 
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raiſed up that Strmmpet ? How does 
ſhe ſtrut it, and ſwagger it over all. 
the world, terrifying Princes, and. 
deſpiſing Kings and Emperors ! > The 
Clergy, it ever we would expect wy 
edification from them, ought to 

dicted and kept low,to be mee vg: 
humble, utet, and ſtand i inneed ofa 
pot of Milk from their next Neigh- 
bour, and always be very Ioth to ask 
for their very right, for fear of ma- 
king arty diſturbance im the Pariſh, or 
ſeeming to underſtand, or have any 
reſpe&t for this vile and outward 
World. Under the Law indeed, in 
thoſe old times of darkneſs and eat- 
ing, the Prieſts had their firſt and 
ſecond diſhes, their Milk and Honey, 
their Manna and Quails, their out- 
ward alſo and inward Veſtments: 
But now under the Goſpel, and in 
timesof Light and Faſting, a much 
more ſparing Diet 1s fitter, and a. 
ſingle Coat, though it be never fo 
ancient and thin is fully ſaffictent.. 
We mult now look, fay they, (if. 
we would be the better for —_ 
OT 
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for a hardy and Iabouring Clergy, 
that is mortified to a Horſe, and. all 
fuch pampering vanities; and that 
can foot it five or ſix miles in the dirt, 
and preach till ſtar-light for as many 
ſhillings; as alſo a ſober and temper- 
ate Clergy,that will not eat ſo much 
as the Laity, but that the leaſt Pig, 
and the leaſt Sheaf, and the leaſt of 
every thing, may ſatisfie their Spirt- 
_ tualſhip, And beſides, a Money- 
renouncing Clergy, that can abſtain 
from ſeeing a penny a month toge- 
ther, unleſs it be when the ColleFors, 
and Yiſttationers come. Theſe are 
all Goſpel-diſpenſations, and great 
inſtances of Patience, contented- 
neſs, and reſignation of affetions:; 
to all the emptineſles and fooleries of 
this life, 

But, cannot a Clergy-man chuſe 
rather to lie upon Feathers than an 
Hardle, but he muſt be 1dle, ſoft, 
and effeminate? May he not deſire 
wholeſome Food, and freſh Drink. 
unleſs he be a cheat, a Hypocrite and 
anImpoſtor ? And mult he needs = 

void 
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void of all Grace, though he has a 
ſhilling in his Purſe after the Rates be 
crols'd ? . And full of pride and va- 


. nity, though his Houſe ſtands not 


upon crutches, and though his 
Chimney is to be ſeen a foot above 
the Thatch 2 Oh, how prettily and 
temperately may half a ſcore chil - 
dren be maintained with. almoſt 
Twenty. pounds. per anunum ! What 
a handſome {hift a poor ingeniqus 
and frugal Divize will make, to take 
it by turns, and wear a Caſlock one 
year, and a pair of Breeches anq- 


_ ther > What a becoming thing is it, 


for him that ſerves at the Altar,to fill 
the Dung-cart in dry weather, and 
to heat the Oven, and pill Hemp in 
wet? And what a pleaſant fight is 
it, to ſee the man of God fetching 
up his ſingle Melancholy Cow, from 
a ſmall rib of Land that is ſcarce to 
be found withont a Guide ? Or to 
be ſeated upon a ſoft and well grin- 
ded pouch of Meal? Or to be plan- 
ted upon a Pannier with a pair of 
Geele, or Turkies, bobbing oe: 

LREW 
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their. heads from under his Cn 
-nonical Coat, as you cannot but re- 
tiember the man, Sir, that was thus 
accompliſh'd 2 Or to find himraving 
about the Yards, or keeping his 
Chamber cloſe ; becauſe the Duck 
lately miſcarried of an Egg, .or that 
the never-failing Hen has unhappily 
forſaken her wonted Neſt ? 

And now, fhall we think that ſuch 
Employments as thefe car any way 
confiſt with due reverence, or toler- 
_ able reſpe& from a Pariſh? And he 
ſpeaks altogether at a venture, that 
-either ſays that this 1s falſe, or,at leaſt 
i need not beſo, notwithſtanding 
the rhean .condition of ſome of the 
Clergy. For let any one make it out 
tome, which way it is poſſible, that a 
man ſhall be able to maintam per- 
haps eight or ten in his Family, with 
twenty or thirty Pounds per anmun, 
without a moſt intollerable depen- 
dence upon his Pariſh, and without 
committing himſelf to ſuch vileneſs, 
as will inall hkelihood, render him 
contemptible to his People. - Now, 
Sie. F - where 
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where the Tn-come is ſo pitifully 
Fmall ( which I'11 affure you, 1s the 
portion of hundreds of the Clergy 
of this Nation .). which way ſhall he 
mannage it for the ſubſiſtence of 
himſelx, and his Family > Khekeeps 
the Glebe in his own hand ( whictr 
he may eaſily do, almoſt tn the hol- 
low of it) what increaſe can he ex- 
pet from a couple of Apple-trees, 
x brood :of 'Dncklings, a Hemp-land, 
and as mnch-pafture as1s juſt able to 
ſummer a.Cow? And asfor-his Tithes, 
he either rents them out 'to'a Lay- 
man, who will bevery unwilling to 
be his Fenant, unleſs he may be ſure 
to fave by the bargam atleaſt a 
Third-part: Or--elfe he compounds 
forthem ; and then as for-his money, 
he fhall have 1c when allithereſt-of 
he world be paid. + But 1f he thinks 
fit to:take his dues m kind, he ther 
either :demands his true and utmoſt 
Right 3 and it 1o, 1t 18 a great ha- 
zard if he be: not counted a Cater 
piller, a Muck-worm,a very Earthly- 
minded man, and too much ſighted 
mto' 


into this lower world 3 which was 
made, as many of the Laity think, 
altogether for themſelyes': Or elſe 
he niuſt tamely commit himſelf to 
that little Doſe of the creature, that 
ſhall be pleaſed to be proportioned 
out unto him: Chuling rather to 
{tarve in peace and quietneſs,, than 
to gain his right by noiſe and diſtur- 
bance: The beſt of all theſe ways 
that a Clefgy-man ſhall think fit for 
his preferment to be mannag'd , 
where it is ſo ſmall, are ſach, as will 
undoubtedly make him either to be 
hated and reviled, or elſe pitifully 
poorand diſeſteemed, 
 Buthasit not gone very hard in all 
ages With the men of God? Was not 
our Lord.and Maſter, qur Great and 
High Prieftz .and was not his fare 
tow, and his life full of trouble? 
And was not the condition of moſt 
of his Diſciples very mean 2 Were 
not they notably pmch'd, . and ſe- 
vexely treated aftef him? And is it 
E-23 T 5 Hh HERS "BY 5 8 
not the Duty of every Chriſtian to 
imitate ſuch holy Patterns : but es 

2 fpectally 
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"fecially of the Clergy, who a are to 


be ſhining Lights and viſible Exam- 
ples, and therefore to' be fatisfied 


With a very. little Morſel, and to re- 


ounce 'ten times as much of the 
World asother People ? And is not 
Patience better than the great Tithes, 
4nd Contentedne(s to. be preferred 
before large, Fees and Cuſtoms 3 Is 
there any compariſon between the 
expettation of a cringing Bowe, or a 
low Hat,'and mortification toall ſuch 
Vanities and Fopperies 3 eſpecially 
with. thoſe who, in a Peculiar man- 
her,” hope to receive their Inheri- 


' tance, .and make their Harvelt in the 


riext life ?, This was well.thought af 
indeed : but for all that, if you 

pleaſe, Sir, "we wil conſ1 Yo a little 
fome of thote* remarkable Tnconvent- 
ences, that do moſt undoubtedly at- | 
tend upon the Miniſters being . It 
micanly provided —_ 

Firſt of all, the holy Men of God, 
or the Miniſtry i in general, hereby 1s 
diſ-elteemed, and rendred of ſmall 
ACCOunt, | Fe or though they be _—_ 
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the 1 of God, . yet whenitis abſers 
yed, that God ſeems totake but lits 
tle care of them in making them tol- 
lerable Proviſions for this .Life, or 
that Men are ſuffered to take away 
that. which God was pleaſed to pro- 
vide for them,the People are preſent- 
ly apt to think, that they. belong to 
God no more. than ordinary folks, if 
ſo much, And althqugh it is not to 
be queſtion'd but that the laying on 
of Hands is a moſt Divine Inſtitution; 
yet it isnot all the Biſhops Hands in 
the World, laid upon' a Man, if he 
be either notoriouſly ignorant, or 
diſmally poor, that can procure him 
any hearty and laſting reſpe&. For 
though we find that ſome of the Diſ+ 
ciples of Chriſt, that carried on and 
eſtabliſhed the great defigns of the | 
Goſpel, were Perſons of ordinary 
Employments and Education 5 -yet 
we lſcelittle reaſon to think that Mi- 
racles ſhould be continued to do that, 
which natural endeavours, aſhiſted by 
the Spirit of God, are able to PEr> 
form. And if Chriſt, were ſtill upon 
" +183 Earth 
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Farth to make Bread for ſuch as are 
his peculiar Servants, and Declarers 
of his mind and Doftrine, the Laity, 
if they pleaſe, ſhould eat up all the 
Corn themſelves, as well the tenth 
ſheaf, as the other ; but ſeeing it 1s 
otherwiſe; and that that MiracuJous 
Power was not left to the ſucceeding 
Clergy 3 for them to beg their Bread 
or depend. for their ſubſiſtence upon 
the good pleaſure and humour of 
their Pariſh,” is a thing that rendefs 
that holy Office very much lighted, 

and diſregarded. - 2 37 A 
* That conſtitution therefore of our 
Church was a moſt prudent deſign 3 
that ſays, that all who are Ordain'd, 
ſhall be Ordain'd to ſomewhat ; Not 
Ordain'd -at random, to Preach in 
general tothe whole World, as they 
travel up ahd down the Road, but 
to this or that particular Pariſh. And 
no queſtiqn the reaſon was to prevent 
Spiritual-Pedling, and gadding up 
and down the Country with a bag of 
trifling and' inſignificant Sermons 3 
enquiring, who will buy any Do- 


© * frine? 
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ring 2 So that no mare might be re- 
_ ceived into holy Orders, than the 

Church. had provifion for. But ſo 
very: little is this regarded, thar if a 
young Divinity-intender has but got 

a Sernfon of his own,or of hisFather's, 

although he knows not where to 
get a Meals Meat, or one penny of 
Money by his Preaching, yet he gets 

a Qualification from ſome Benehe'd 
Man or other, who perhaps 1s no 
more able to keep a Curate, than I 
am to keep ten Foot-boys, and fo he 
is made a Preacher. And upon this 
account I have known an ordinary 
Divine, whoſe Living would but juſt 
keep himſelf and his Family from Me- 
lancholly and Deſpair, ſhroud under 
his protection as many Cxrats, as the 
beſt Nobleman 1n the Land has Cbap- 

Lins. Now, many ſuch as theſe go 
11to Orders againſt the Sky falls;fores 
ſeeing no more likelyhood of any 
Preferment coming to them, than 

you or I do of being Secretaries of 
State, Now, ſfooften asany ſuch as 

theſe, for want of Maintenance. are 

L 4 Put 
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put to any unworthy and diſgraceful” 
ſhifts, thisreflects diſparagement up- 
on all that Order of Holy Men. © © 

And 'we muſt have a great care of 
comparing our ſmall prefer'd Clergy 
with thoſe but of the like fortune 1n 
the Church of Kome, they having 
many Arts and. Devices of gainin 
Reſpect and Reverence to their 'Oft- 
fice, which we count neither juſt noy 
warrantable. We delign no more 
than to be ina likely capacity of do- 
ing good, and not diſcrediting our 
Religion, norſuftering the Goſpel to 
be dif-eſteemed:But their aim is clear- 
ly, not only by Cheats, contriv'd 
Tales and faigned Miracles, to get 
Money in abundance:but to be wot- 
ſhipped, 'almoſt deified, is as little as 
they will content themſelves withal, 
For, how can it be, but that the peo- 
ple belonging to a Church, wherein 
the Supreme Governour is believed 
never toerre, either purely'by ver- 
tue of his own fingle Wiſdom, or by 
the help of his Inſpiring Chair, or by 


the athſtance a his, little Infallible 
Cars 
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Cardinals, (for. it matters-not where 
the root of not being miſtaken lies) 
I ſay, how can itbe, but thatall that 
are Believers of ſuch extraordinary 
knowledge, muſt needs ſtand in moſt 
direful awe, 'not only of the foreſaid 
Supreme, but of all that adhere to 

him, or are in any Ghoſtly Authort» 
ty under him ? And although it (6 
happens, that this ſame extraordina+» 
ry knowing Perſor is pleaſed to trou- 
ble himſelf with a good large propor- 
tion of this vile: and contemptible 
World, ſo that ſhould he now and 
then,upon ſome odd and cloudy day, 
count himſelf Mortal, and be alittle 
miſtakenzyet he has chanced to make 
{ich a comfortable proviſion for hims» 
{elf and- his followers, that he muſt 
needs be ſufficiently valued and ho- 
noured amongſt all : But had he but 
juſt enough to keep himſelf from 
catching cold.and ſtarving.ſo long as 
he is inveſted with ſuch ſpiritual So- 
veraignty, and ſuch a peculiar privis 
lege of being Infallible, moſt cer- 
tainly , without quarrelling , be 
8 | takes 
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take the Rode of all Man-kind. » 

And as forthe moſt inferior Prieſts 
of all, although they pretend not ta 
ſach perfection of knawledge, yet 
there be many extraordinary things, - 
which they are believed to beable ta 
do, which ma in People a moſt ve- 
nerable reſpect towards them 3 ſuch 
is the power of Making God in the 
Sacrament 5 athing that muſt infalli- 
bly procure an infinite admiration of 
him that can do it, though he ſcarce 
knows the ten Commandments, and 
has not a farthing to buy himſelf 
Bread. And then when Chris 1s made, 
their giving but half of him to the 
Laity, isa thing alſo, if it be minded, 
that will very much help on the bufi- 
neſs, and make the Peopleſtand at a 
greater diſtance from the Clergy. I 
might inſtance likewiſe in their Auri- 
cular Confeſſions, injoyning of Pe- 
nance, forgiving fins, making of 
$2ints, freeing people from Purgato- 
ry, and many ſuchuſeful Tricks they 
have, and Wonders they can do, to 
draw in the forward believing Laity 

into 
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into a moſt Right-Worſhipful Opinjs 
oh, and Honourable Efteen of them: 
And therefore ok our: (4 —_ 
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World, "by bely ying the Pier, 
artd by making ufe of ſach falſhood 
and ſtratage ms yo gainreſpetard res 
verence : It behoves us certainly to 
wiſh for, and endeavour all fich 
means asare uſeful and lawful, forthe 
obtaining the ſame. 

I mighthete, Ithink, conventents 
ly add, that though tnany prefers 
ments amongſt the Clergy of Ronre 
may poffibly be as fimall as fome of 
ours 1n England, yet we are to: be 
put in mind of otie more excellent 

ontrivance of thejrs, and that ts 
the denyal of Martiage to Prieſts, 
whereby they are freed from the Ex- 
pences of a Family, and a train of 
young Children, that , upon my 
word, will ſoon ftick up the milk of 
a Cow or two, and prind in pieces a 
few ſheaves of Corn. The Church of 
England therefore thinking it not kit 
} » © to 
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to oblige their Clergy ta xlingle life; 
on ya _— $4 Ls ; 
alten their Opinion; unleſs they - 
ceceive. better reaſons for it from 
Ropre,. than has been as ,yex. ſent 0- 
ver; he makes. a compariſon. very 
wide. from the purpoſe,” that goes 
about - to try the livings here in F-- 
gland, by thoſe of the Church of 
Pome * - There being nothing more 
ye quent jn our Church, than for a 
lergy-man to haye three or four 
children to, get Bread for, by that 
time ane 1m theirs ſhall be allowed; 
taga into Holy Orders. 
. There is ſtill one thing remaining, 
which qught not to be forgotten. ( a 
thing that is ſometimes urged , I 
know, by the Papiſts, for the ſingle 
life of the Pricſts) that does much 
alſo leſſen the Eſteem of our Mini- 
ltery 3 and that is the paor and COn- 
temptible Employment that many 
children of the Clergy are forced 
upon, by reafon'of the meanneſs of 
their Fathers Revenue. It has hap= 
pen'd, I know, ſometimes, that 
| whereas 
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whereas it has pleaſed God foe. 
ſtow upon the Cheney ran aver) 
ſufficient Income 3''yet ſuch has beet 
his carelefsneſs, as that he hath madb 


ww NT 


que pitiful proviſions for his i 
ren. And on the'other fide, not- 


withſtanding all the 'good care ari 
children, beyond' the' power of 
mens "children condemn'd, tothe 
Tapſter,' or the like, and that 6a 
cation,” are ſich Employments'that 
diſhonour upon the Clergy, . 

the Portion of ſome. Clergy-men3 
alſo to do but lhttte good in ther 


thoughtfulnes of thx Fatter, it tf 
happen'd at other” times that; th 
advice, have fete jo be reſte 
for Debauichery'; *But'to ſee Clergy 
walking 'of Horſes," to. wait upon a 
becauſe their Father was not abl 
to allow' them” a' more gentileEdu- 
<ainge bur Lring gj6be difirats 264 
| :iftprrn] 
© But this 1s not aff the inconvens 
-ence that attends the ſmall Income, 
for beſides that the Clergy in gene» 
ral is diſeſteemed, they are hkely 
Pariſh. "For it is a hard matter'fot 
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the . ng 6.  beheve rs he talks 
thing tothe purpo t wants 
pe om ” Faad HIV: Family, and 
that. his bs des and Expoſition cat 
e from above, that 1s ſcarce d 
et againlt the Weather. TR 
heard a travelling poor man beg with 
vary good Re aſop gnd a great{tream 
Galanable Rhetorick, and yet it 
Ne Pats Jittle minded, Fay aſe 
tus claaths-were-zora, or at leaſt out 
" faſhion : Andion the other fi ide, 
Xhas i beandbax an ordinary ſaying, 
dwg, fram .a fine Nut, and a 
NT taſly Tic of Honqur, hi h- 
NY, z . Which would. not poſli- 
—__ been hearken'd to, had it 
hen. uttered: by 4 meaner Perſon; 
yet by all means, becauſe it was a 
—_— e of his #/arſhips, it muſt be 
unted high,and notably expreſſed.” 
I indoed Fl world were made .of 
fincere and-pure beaten Vertue, like 
the Gold. of the firſt Age, then ſuch 
idle and. fond prejudices wayld be a 
yery vainſuppaſal: And the Doctrine 
thei ; proceeded fromthe ;,moſt tat- 


tered 
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tered and, contemptible Habit, and 
the moſt ſparing Diet, would be as 
acceptable asthat which flowed from 
a Silken'Caflock, and the beſt chear : 
But ſeeing the world is not abſolute- 
ly perfect, it is to be queſtioned, 
whether he that runs upon Truſt far 
every ounce of Proviſion he ſpends 
in his Family, can ſcarce look from 
his Pulpit '\nnto any Seat-of the 
Church, bat.that he ſpies ſame body 
or other that he is beholden to, and 
depends upon.z and:for want.of mo- 
ney has ſcarce confidence, to ſpeak 
handſomly to-his Sextox; itiis tobe 
queſtion'd,,F ſay, whether one thus 
eſtitute of all tolerable lubſiſtence, 
and thus ſhattered and 'diſtratee 
with moſt neceſſary Cares, ican ef- 
ther invent with diſcretion, or utter 
with .courageany thing that may be 
beneficial -to .his People, - /whereby 
they may -become his: diligent at- 
tenders, and.hearty reſpecters. | 
And as the People do almoſt re- 
folve againſt being amended, or bet- 
tered by that Miniſters -Preaching, 
| __ Whoſe 
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ivhoſe circumſtatices;' as to this lifes; 
are ſo bad: ind his condition ſo lows 

ſo likewiſe i 15 their Devotion very 

cool, and indifferent in hearing, 

from ſuch a otie, the Prayers of the. 
Church. The Divine-ſervice, all the 
World know, is the fame, if read 
in the- moſt -niagnificent- Cathedral, 

or in the moſt private Parlour : Oriif 
performed by the Arch-Biſhop: hin- 
felf,-or by the meaneſt of his Prieſts? | 
But as! the ſolemnity* of the place; 
beſides /ithe - Conſecration of it to 
God Alinishty, do much influehce 
tpon 'the Devotion of 'the People: 
{allo the quality and condition of 
the - -perſon” that reads: it; And al 
thongh':there be not that dcknow- 
Jedged difference between a Prieſt 
comfortably provided for, and him 
That 1s nythe Thorns and Bryars, as 
there-1s”between one placed in great 
Dignity and Authority, and one that 
Is 1n lefs3--yet* ſuch a difference the 
People will-make, that they will 

ſcarce hearken to what-is read by - 


Lomp: one, -and yet be molt religiouſly 
attentive 


- 
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attentive. to the other, Nat ſurely 
that any one can think, that he whoſe 


countenance is chearly , and his 


Barns full, can petition Heaven more 
effecually, or prevail with God for 
the forgiveneſs of a greater ſin, 
than he who is pitifully pale, and is 
hot owner of an ear of corn: yet 
moſt certainly they do not delight 


to confeſs their Sins, and fing Praiſes 
to God with him, who ſighs more 


for want of Money and Vietuals, than 
for his Treſpaſfes and offences. Thus 


it is, and will be, do you andI (Sir ) 


what we can to the contraty. Did 
our Church indeed believe, 2a the 
PapzRts, every perſon rightfully or- 
roy to bla Kind of God Almigh- 
ty, working miracles and doing won- 
ders;then would People moſt readily 
proſtrate themſclyes in every thing: 
to holy Orders, though it could but 
juſt creep : But being our Church 
counts thoſe of the Clergy to be bur 
mortal men ( though peculiarly de- 
dicated | to God and his Service ) 
their behaviour, their condition and 

| K circum 
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circumſtances of life will neeeſfarily 
come into our value, and eſteem of 
them. And therefore 1t 1s no pur- 
poſe for men to ſay, that this need 
not bez it being but meer prejudice, 
humour and phanſie : And that if the 
man- be but truly in Holy Orders, 
that's the great matter: And from 
thence come bleſſings, Abſolution, 
and Interceſſiion through Chriſt with 
God: And that it is not Philoſophy, 
Languages, Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Pru- 
dence, Diſcretion, and Reputation, 
by which the Miniſter can help us on 
towards Heaven : Notwithſtanding 
this, I ſay again, that ſeeing men are 
men, and ſeeing that we are of the 
Church of Ezgland, and not of that 
of Rome, theſe things ought to be 
weighed and conſidered 3 and for 
want of being ſo, our Church of Ex- 
gland has ſuffered much. 

And I am almoſt confident, that 
fiace the Reformation, nothing has 
more hindred People from a juſt 
eſtimation of a Form of Prayer, and 
our Holy Liturgy, than employing a 
company 
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company of Boys, or old. illiterate 


Mumblers, to read the Service. 
And I do verily believe that at this 


. very day, eſpecially in Cities and 


Corporations, ( which make ,up the 
third part. of our Nation ) there 
is nothing that does more keep back 
ſome diffatisfied People from 
Chureh, till Service be. over, than 
that it is read by ſome Ten or 
Twelve-pound-man,, , with whoſe 


Parts and Educatjon they. are ſo 


well acquainted, as to have reaſon 
to know, that he has but juſt sxill 


_ enough to read the Zeſfſors with 


twice conning over. , And though 
the Office of the Reader, be only 
to read word for word, and neither 
to invent or expound ; yet People 
love he ſhould be a Perſon of ſuch 
worth and knowledge, as it may be 
ſuppoſed he underſtands what he 
reads. And although. for ſome it 
were too burthenſome a task to 
read the Seryice twice a day, and 
preach as often ; yet certainly 1t were 
much better if the People had buc 


o One 
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one Sermon in a fortnight or month, 
ſo the Service was performed by a 
knowing and valuable Perſon, than 
fo run an unlearned rout of con- 
temptible People into Holy Orders, 
on. purpoſe only to ſay the Prayers 
of the Church, who' perhaps ſhalf 
underſtand very little more than a 
hollow pipe made of Tin or Wait- 
ſcot. 

Neither do I here at all refle& 
upon Cathedrals : Where the Prayers 
are uſually read by ſome grave and 
worthy Perſon ; And as forthe un- 
learned Singers, whether Boys or 
Men , there is no more complaint 
to be made, as to this Caſe, than 
that they have not an all-under- 
ſtanding Organ, or a prudent and 
diſcreet Cornet. | 

Neither need People be afraid that 
the Miniſter for want of Preaching 
ſhould grow ſtiff and ruſty , ſup- 
poling he came not into the Pulpit 
every week: For he may ſpend his 
time very honeſtly, either by 


taking better care of what he 
preaches 
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preaches, and by ſeriouſly conſide- 
ring what is moſt uſeful and ſeaſona- 
ble for the People 5 and not what 
Subject he can preach upon with moſt 
eaſe,or upon what text he can make a 
brave Speech,for which no body ſhall 
be better, or where he can belt ſteal 
without being diſcover'd, as is the 
ae at of many Divines 1n private | 
Pariſhes : or elſe he may ſpend it in 

viſiting the Sick, inſtructing the Igno» 
rant, and recovering ſuch as are gone 
aſtray:For,though there be Churches 
built for publick Aſſemblies, for pub- 
lick Inſtruction,and Exhortation:and 
though there be not many abſolutely 
plain places of Scripture that do ob- 
lige the Miniſter to walk from houſe 
to houſe, yet certainly People might 
receive much more advantage from 
ſuch charitable Viſits and friendly 
Conferences, than from general Dil» 
courſes levell'd at the whole World ; 
where perhaps the greateſt part of 
the time ſhall be fpent in uſeleſs Pre- 
faces, Dividings and Flouriſhings. 
Which thing is very practicable, ex- 
K 3 cepting| 
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cepting ſome vaſt Pariſhes: In which 
alſo it 1s much better to do' good tg 
ſome than to none at all. | | 
' There is but one Calamity more 
that I ſhall mention, which though it 
need not abſolutely, yet it does too 
frequently accompany the low condi- 
tion of many of the Clergy : And that 
is, it isa great hazard, if they be not 
zdle, intemperate and ſcandalous. I 
fay, I cannot prove' it ſtrictly and 
undeniably that a man' ſmally bene- 
ficed, *muſt of neceflity be diſlolute 
and debauched : but when we con- 
fider, how much he lies ſubject to the 
humour of all kind of Reprobates; 
and how eaſily heis tempted from his 
own houſe of Poverty and 'Melan- 
cholly ; it 1s tobe feared, that he 
will be willing too often to forſake 
his own Study of a few ſcurvy Books, 
and his own Habttation of Darkneſs, 
where there 1s ſeldom eating or drink- 
ing, for a good lIightſome one, where 
there 1s a bountiful proviſion of both. 
And when he comes here; though he 
ſwears not at all, 'yet he muſt be ſure 
F609, 5 EL. on 
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to ſay nothing to them that doe it, 
 byall that they can think of: And 
though he judges it not fit tolead the 
Forelorn in Vice and Profaneneſs ; 
yet, if he goes about to dampaFro- 
lick, there 1s great danger, not only 
of lofi ing his S,nday Dinner, but all 
opportunities of ſuch future refreſh- 
ments, for his niceneſs and ſqueamiſh- 
neſs. And ſuch as are but at all dif- 

poſed to theſe lewd kind of Meetings, 
beſ des the Devil, he ſhall have ſolj- 
citors enough, who count all ſuch res 
velling occaiions very unſavoury,and 
unhallowed,unleſs they have the pre- 
| ſence of ſome Clergy man to ſanctifie 
the Ordinance: Who, if he ſticks at 
his Glaſs, bleſs him, and call him but 
Do@For, and it {lides prefently. I take 
no delight, I muſt confels, to inſiſt up- 
on this, but only I could very much 
wiſh that ſach of our Governors, as 
g0 amonglt our ſmall preferr'd Cler- 

y, totake a view of the Condition 
of the Church and Chancel., that they 
would make but enquiry whether the 
Miniſter himſelf be not much out of 
repair. K 4 I 
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I have now done, Sir, with the 
Grounds of that diſeſteem that many 
of the Clergy lie under both by the 
Tenorance of ſome, and the extream 
Poverty of others: And I ſhould have 
troubled you no farther but that I 
thought it convenient not to omit 
the particular occaſions that do con- 
cur to the making up of many of our 
CIeTBY ſo pitifully poor and contems 
ptible,. EE. :t 
: The firſt thing that contributes 
much to the Poverty of the Clergy 1s 
the great ſcarcity of Livings:Churches 
and Chappels we have enough, it 1s'tq 
be confeſſed, if compared with the 
bigneſs of our Natioz + But in reſpect 
of that infinite number that are in Ho- 
ly Orders, it is a very plain caſe, that 
there is a very great want. And, I 
am confident that ina very little time 
7 could procure hundreds that ſhould 
ride both Sun and Moon down, and 
be everlaſtingly' yours, if you could 
help them but to a Living of Twenty 
five, *or Thirty poundsa year : And 
this I ſuppoſe to be chietly occaſioned 
LEE = aL. oa 
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upontheſe two accounts; either from 
the Fagerneſs and Ambition that ſome 
People have of going into Orders ; or 
from the refage of others into the 
Church 3 who being otherwiſe diſ- 
appointed of a Livelihood, hope, 
to make ſure of one by that means. 
Firſt,I ay,that which encreaſes the 
unprovided for number of the Cler- 
is people poſting into Orders, be- 
=o they know their Meſſage or Buſi- 
neſs,onlyout of a certain kind of Pride 
and Ambition. Thus ſome are hugely 
in love with the meer Title of Prieſt, 
or Deacon; never conſidering how 
they ſhall live, or what good they 
are likely to do in their Office : But 
only they have a phanſie that a Caſ- 
ſock, if it be made long, 1sa very 
handſom Garment, though it be ne- 
| ver paid for: And that the Desk is 
cls the beſt, and the Pulpit the 
higheſt Seat in all the Pariſh : "That 
they ſhall take place of moſt but E/j- 
quires and Aight-Worſhipfuls : That 
they ſhall have the honour of being 


Spiritual Guides and Counſcllors : 
And 


_— 
And they ſhall be ſuppoſed to under- 
ſtand more of the Mind of God than 
* ordinary, though perhaps they ſcarce 
know the old Law from the ew, 
nor the Canon from the Apocrypha. 
Many, I ſay, fuch as theſe there he, 
- Who know not where to get two 
groats, nor what they have to ſay to 
the People, but only becauſe they 
have heard that the office of a Mint- 
{ter 1s the moſt Noble and honoura- 
ble Employment in the World.,there- 
fore they, not knowing in the leaſt 
what the meaning of that is, Orders 
by all means muſt have, though it be 
to the diſparagement of that Holy 
Function. 

Others alſo there be, who are not 
ſo highly poſſeſsd with the mere 
dignity of the Office, and honoura- 
blenefſs of the Employment , but 
think, had they but a Licence and 
Authority to Preach, Oh how they 
could pay it away! And that they 
cin tell the People ſuch ſtrange 
things, as they never heard before in 
all their lives : That they haye got 
” ſuch 
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ſuch a commanding Voice,ſuch hearts 
breaking Expreſſions, ſuch a peculiar 
Method of Text-dividing; and ſuch 
notable Helps for the interpreting all 
difficulties in Scripture, that they can 
ſhew the People a much ſhorter way 
to Heaven , than has been as yet 
made known by any. Such a for- 
wardneſs as this, of going into Holy 
Orders, * either meerly out of an am- 
| bitious humour of being called a 
Prieſt, or of thinking they could do 
ſuch feats and wonders, if they might 
be but free of the Pulpit, has filled 
the Nation with many more Divines, 
than there 1s any competent Mainte- 
nance for in the Church. 

Another great crowd that is made 
in the Church, is by thoſe, that take 
in there only as a place of ſhelter and 
refuge : Thus we have many turn 
Prieſts and Deacons, either for want 
of Employment in their Profeſſion of 
Law,Thyſick, orthelike 5 or having 
been unfortunate in their Trade, or 
having broken a Leg,or an Arm,S ſo 
diſabled from following their former 
TT. Ie Calling 3 
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Galling 3 or, having had the pleg- 
fare of ſpending their Eſtate, or 
being ( perhaps defervedly ) dif- 
appointed of their Inheritance. The 
Church is a very large and good 
Sanctuary, and one ſpiritual ſhil- 
ling is as good as three Tempora- 
lity ſhillings : Let the hardeſt come 
to the hardeſt ; if they can get by 
heart, rid eit Fides £ quid eſt Ec- 
oleſia? quot ſunt Concilia Generalia 2 
and gain Orders, they may prove 
Readers or Preachers according as 
their Gifts and Opportunities ſhall 
lie. Now, many ſuch as theſe, the 
Church being not able to provide 
for (as there is no great reaſon 
that She ſhould be ſolicitous . a- 
bout it ) muſt needs prove a very 
great diſparagement to Her : They 
coming hither juſt as the old Hea- 
thens uſe to go to Prayers : When no- 
thing would ſtop the anger of the 
Gods, then for a touchof Devo» 
tion: And if there be no way to 
get Victuals, rather than ſtarve let 
* us Reador Preach, 

In 
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In ſhort,Sir, We are perfefly over 
ſtock'd with Profeſfors of Divinity 
There being ſcarce employment for 
half of thoſe who undertake that 
Office. And unleſs we had ſome of 
the Romziſh tricks, to ramble up and 
down, and cry Pardons and Tndul- 
gencies : Or for want of a Living, 
have good ſtore of Clients inthe bu< 
fineſs of Purgatory, or the like, and 
ſo make ſuch unrighteous gains of 
Religion, it were certainly much 
better if many of them were other- 
wiſe determined. Or unleſs we had 
ſome vent for our learned ones be- 
yond the Sea, and could tranſport ſo 
many Tun of Divizes yearly, as we 
do other Commodities with which 
the Nation ts over-ſtocked 3 we do 
certainly very unadviſedly to breed 
up ſo many to that Holy Calltng, or 
to ſuffer ſo many to ſteal into Or- 
ders, ſeeing there is not ſufficient 
Work and Employment for them. 

The next thing that does much 
heighten the Miſery of our Church, 


as to the Poverty of it, 15 the Gen- 
tries 
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tries deſigning, not only the weak, 
\ the lame, and uſually the moſt 11t- 
favour'd of their children for the of= 
fice of the Miniſtry, but alſ@ ſuch 
as they intend. toſettle nothing upon 
for their ſubſiſtence; leaving them 
wholly to the bare hopes of Church- 
preferment, For, as they think, let 
the thing look how it will, it is good 
enough for the Church 3 and that if 
it had but Limbs enough to climb 
the Pulpit,. and Eyes enough to find 
the day of the Month, it will ſerve 
well enough to preach and read Ser- 
vice: So likewiſe they think they 
have obliged the Clergy very much, 
if they pleaſe to beltow two or three 
years Education upon a younger 
Son at the Univerſity, and then com- 
mend him to the Grace of God, and 
the favour of the Church, without 
one penny of Money or inch of Land. 
You muft not think,that he will ſpoil 
his eldeſt Son's Eſtate,or hazard the 
leſſening the Credit of the Family , 
to do that which may tend any way 
tothe reputation and honour of the 
Clergy« 
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Clergy. And thus it comes topaſs 
that you may commonly ride ten 
miles, and ſcarce meet with a Divize 
that is worth above two Spoons and 
- a Pepper-box, befides his Living, 
or Spiritual Preferments.. For, as 
for the Land, that goes ſweeping a- 
way with the eldeſt Son, for the 1m- 
mortality of the Familyz and as for 
the Money, that 1s uſually employed 
for to bind out, and fet up other 
children. And thus you ſhall have 
them make no doubt of giving five 
hundred or a thouſand pounds for a 
ſtock to them : But for the poor D3- 
vinity-Son, 1f he gets but enough ta 
buy a broad Hat at ſecond hand, 
and a ſmall. Syſtexz'or two of Faith, 
that's counted ſtock ſufficient for 
him toſet up withal. And pofſhibly 
he might make ſome kind of ſhift in 
this world, if any body will ingage 
that he ſhall have neither Wife nor 
Children; bur if it ſofalls out, that 
he leaves the world, and behind him 
either the one or the others; in 
What a diſmal condition are theſe 
likely 
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8 to be, and how will their ſad 
Calamities refte&t upon the Clergy ? 
So diſmal a thing 1s this commonly 
judged, that thoſe. that at their de- 
parture out of this Life are piouſly 
and vertuouſly diſpoſed, do uſually 
feckon the taking care fot the relief 
of the poor Mrniſters Widows, to 
be an opportunity of as neceſlary 
Charity, as the mending the High- 
wayes, ind the ereCQing of Hoſpi- 
tals. ; | 
But neither are ſpiritual Prefer- 
ments only ſcarce by reaſon of that 
Treat number that lie hovering over 
hem, and that they that are thus 
upon the wing are uſually deſtitute 
of any other Eſtate and Livelihood ; 
but alſo when they come into'poſ- 
ſeſfion of them, they finding for the 
moſt part nothing but a little Sauce 
and ſecond Courle, Pigs, Geeſe, and 
Apples, mult needs be put upon 
great perplexities for the ſtanding - 
neceſ{aries of a Family. So that if 
tt be enquired by any one, how 
comes it to pals that we have io 
many 
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many in Holy Orders that under- 
ſtand ſo little, and that are able to 
do ſo little Service in the Church? 
If we would anſwer plainly and 
truly, we may ſay, Becauſe they 
are good for nothing elſe. For, ſhall 
we think that any man that is not 
cursd to uſeleſneſs, poverty , and 
miſery , will be content with 
Twenty or Thirty pounds a year ? 
For though in the bulk it looks at 
firſt like, a bountiful Eſtate 3 yet, if 
we think of it a little better, we 
ſhall find that an ordinary Brick- 
Lyer , or Carpenter, (1 mean not 
your great Undertakers and Maſters 
workmen ) that earns conſtantly 
but his two ſhiflings a day,. has 
clearly a better Revenue, and has 
certainly the command of more Mo- 
ney: For that the one has no dilapt- 
dations, and the like, to conſume 
a great part of his weekly Wages, 
which you know how much, the 
other is ſ{ubject unto. So that as long 
as we have ſo many ſmall and con- 
temptible Liviags belonging to our 
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Church (et the world: do whatit 
can) we muſt expett that they 
ſhould be ſupplyed by very lamen- 
table and unſerviceable thmgs : For 
that no body elſe will meddle with 
them : Unleſs one m an Age, a- 
bounding with Money, Charity an@ 
Goodneſs,” will preach for nothing, 
For if men of Knowledge, Prax 
dence, and Wealth, have a phanſte 
againſt a Living of twenty or thirty 
pounds a year : There is no way tb 
get them mto ſuch an undertaking, 

ut by {ending out a ſpiritual Prefs: 
For that very few Volunteers that 


are of worth ( unleſs better encou- 


Taged ) 'will go into that Holy War- 
fare: Burit will beleft to thoſe who 
cannot deviſe how otherwiſe to 
mm 


. Neither'muſt people fay, that be- 


fides Biſhepricks, Prebends, andthe 


hike, we have ſeveral brave Bene- 
fices, faffictent to invite thoſe of the 


beſt Parts, Education, and Diſcre- 


tion. For imagine one Living in 
forty 1s worth a Hundred pounds 
a yearz 


Sr 
a year 3 And ſupplied by. a Man of 
Skill, and wholſome Counſel : What 
are the other thirty nine the better 
for that 2 What are the People a- 
bout Carlijſſe better'd by his InſtruRi- 
ons and advice who lives at Dover 2 
It was certainly our Saviour's Mind, 

not only that the Goſpel ſhould be | 
preached to all Nations at firſt, but 
that the meaning and. Power of it 
ſhould be preſerved and conſtantly 
declared to all People, by ſuch as had 
judgment to doit. | 

Ncither again muſt they ay, that 

Cities, Corporations, and the great 
Trading Towns of this Nation, (which 
are the ſtrength and glory of it, and 
that contain the uſeful People of the 
World) are uſually inſtructed by ve- 
ry learned and judicious Perſons.For, 
I ſuppoſe, that our Saviour's Deſign 
was not that Majors, Aldermen, and 
Merchants, ſhould be ,only ſaved 5 
but alſo that all plain Countrey Peo- 
pleſhould partake of the ſame means : 
Who, though they read not ſo many 
Gazetts, as a Citizen, nof concern 
& 1 theralelves 
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themſelves where the Turk, or Kize 
of France ſets on next 5 yet the true 
knowledge of God is now o plainly 
delivered in Scripture, that there 
wants nothing but ſober and prudent 
Offerers of the ſame, to make tt ſa- 
ving to thoſe of the meaneſt under- 
ſtandings. And therefore in all pa- 
Tiſhes, if poſſible, there ought to be 
fuch a fixt and ſettled Proviſton, -as 
might reaſonably invite ſome careful 
and prudent Perſon, for the Peoples 
Guide aad Inſtruction in Holy Mat- 
ters. 

And furthermore : It might bead- 
ded, that the Revenne belonging to 
molt of Corporation-Livings 1s no ſuch 
mighty bufineſs : For were 1t not for 
the uncertain and humorſome con- 
tribution of the well-pleaſed Pariſhi- 
oners,, the Parſon and his Family 
might be eefily ſtarved, for all the 
Lands or Income that belongs to his 
Church. Beſides the great miſchief 
that ſuch kind of hired - Preachers 
have done 1n the World:which I ſhall 
not ſtay here to inli{t upon, 

And 
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And as we have not Churches e- 
nough, 1n reſpect of the great multi- 
tude that are .qualified for a Living 3 
ſo,conlidering the ſmallneſs of the re- 
yenue, and the number of People 
that are tobe the Hearers, it is very 

lain that we have too many. And 
weihall many times find too Church- 


es in the ſame Yard, whenas one 
would hold double the People of 


both the Pariſhes : And if they were 


united for the encouragement of ſome 
deſerving Perſon, - he might eaſily 
make ſhift to ſpend very honeſtly and 
temperately the Revenue of both. 
And what though Churches ſtand at 
a little further diſtance 2 People may 
pleaſe to walk a mile without diſtem- 
pering themſelves; when as they ſhall 
go three or four to a Market to ell 
two pennie-worth of Eggs. 

But ſuppoſe they reſolve to pre- 
tend, that they ſhall catch cold (the 
Clouds being more than ordinary 
thick upon the Suzrday, as they uſu- 
ally are, if there be Religion 1n the 
caſe) and that they are abſolutely 
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bent upon having inſtru&ion brought 
to their own Town : Why might 
not one Sermon a day, or rather than 
fail one in a fortnight, from a pru- 
dent and well eſteem'd-of Preacher, 
do as well as two a day from him, 
that talks all the year long nothing 
to the purpoſe, and thereupon 1s 
Jaught at and deſpiſed ? 
I know what people will preſently 
fay to this, viz. Thatif upon Surday 
the Church doors be ſhut, the Ale: 
bouſes will be open. And therefore 
| there muſt be ſome body, though 
never {o weak and lamentable,to paſs 
away the time in the Church, that 
the people may be kevt ſober and 
peaceable. Truly, if Religion and 
the Worſhip of God conſiſted only 
in Negatives; and that the obſerva- 
tion of the Sabbath was only not-to 
be drunk 3 then they ſpeak much to 
the purpoſe : but if it be otherwiſe, 
very little. It being not much-un- 
Hike ( as it 1s the faſhion in many 
places ) to the ſending of little chil- 


dren of two or three years old to a 
| Schools 
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Seboal-Dawe, without any deſign of 
learning one Letter, but only to 
keep them out of the tire and water. 
_ Laſt of all; People muſt not ſay 
that there needs no great ſtore of 
Learning in a Miniſter, and there- 
| fore a ſmall Living may anſwer his 
deſerts: for that there be Homilies 
| made on- purpoſe by the Church for 
young Beginners and (low Inventers. 
Whereupon, it is that ſuch difference 
1s made between giving Orders, and 
Licenſe to preach 3 the , laſt being 
granted only to ſuch as the Biſhop 
{hall judge able ta make Sermons. 
But this does not ſeem to do the 
buſineſs : For, though it be not ne- 
cellary for every Guide of a Pariſh 
0 underſtand all the Ortental Lane 
guages, or to make exactly elegant 
or profound Diſcourſes for. the Pul- 
pit 3 yet molt certainly it 1s very re- 
quiſite that he ſhould be ſo far learn- 
ed and judicious , as prudently to 
adviſe, dire, inform, and fatisfic 
tae people in holy matters, : when 
they demand it, or beg it from him. 
> 4 Which 
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Which, to peform readily and ju- 
diciouſly, requires much more dif- 
cretion and skill, than, upon long 
deliberation, to make a continued 
talk of an hour, without any great 
diſcernible failings. So that werea 
Miniſter tyed up never to ſpeak one 
ſentence of his own invention out of 
the Pulpit in his whole Life-time, 
yet doubtleſs many other occaſions 
there be, for which neither Wit- 
dom nor Reputation ſhould be want- 
ing in him that has the Care and Go- 
vernment of a Pariſh 
| T ſhall not here go about to pleaſe 
my ſelf with the imagination of all 
the great. Tithes being reſtored to 
the Church, having little reaſon to 
hope to ſee ſuch dayes of vertue. 
Nor ſhall I here queſtion the Al- 
mightineſs of former K7izgs and Par- 
liaments; nor diſpute whether all 
the King Henries in the world, with 
never ſuch a powerful Parliament, 
were able to determine to any other 
uſe, what was once folemnly dedica- 
ted to God and his Service. Bur 
FO See 
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 Fet when we look over the Prefaces 
to thoſe 4Gs of Parliament, where- 
by ſome Church-revenues were 
granted to Herry the eight, one can- 
not but be much taken with the in- 
genuity of that Paliament : That 
when the King. wanted a ſupply of 
Money, and an Augmentation to his 
Revenue, how handſomely. out of 
the Church they made proviſion for 
him, without doing themſelves any 
injury at all: For, ſay they, ſeeing 
His MajeSty is Our joy and life, | ſee- 
ing that He is ſo couragious and wiſe, 
ſeeing that hes ſo tender of, and well- 
affeFed to all bis Subje&s; and that 
He has beew at ſuch large Ex- 
pences for five and twenty whole years 
to defend and proted& this his Realm z 
therefore in all Duty and Gratitude, 
and as a maxifeſt token of our un-+ 
feigned Thank fulnefs, We do grant un- 
to' the King, and his Heirs for ever, 
&-c. It follows as cloſely as can be, 
That becauſe the King had been a 
good and deſerving King, and had 
been at much trouble — 
OT 
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for the fafety and honour of the Na- 
' tion, that thererefore all his wants 
ſhall be ſupplyed out of:the Church : 
As if all the Charges that he had 
been at, was upon the account only 
of his Eccleſiaſtical SubjeFs, and not 
in relation to the reſt. 
- Tt isnot, Sir, for you and I to gheſs 
which way the whole Clergy in ge- 
neral might behbetter provided for. 
But ſure it 1s, and muft-not be deny- 
ed. that ſo long as many Livings con- 
tinue as they now are, thus impove- 
riſhed ; and that there be ſo few en- 
couragements for' men of Sobriety, 
Wudom, and Learning, we have 
no reaſon to expe&t .much better TIn- 
ſtrutors and Governours of Pariſhes, 
than at preſent we commonly find. 
There 1s a way, know, that ſome 
people love marvellouſly to talk of, 
and that is a juſt and equal levelling 
of Eccleſiaſtical-preferments. What a 
delicate refreſhment,ſay they, would 
it be, if twenty or thirty thouſand 
pounds a year were taken from the 
Biſhops, and diſcreetly ſprinkled a- 
moneglt 
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mongft the pgorer and meaner fort 
of the Clergy 2 -how would tt rejoice 
their hearts, and encourage them i 1 
their Office? What need thaſe;great 
and, famptuous Palaces, their City, 
and their Country-houſes , their . 
Parks and ſpacious Waters, their 
coſtly Diſhes and faſhionable Sauces? 
May not . he that lives in a ſmall 
thatch'd houſe, that can ſcarce walk 
four ſtrides in his own ground, that 
hasonly read well concerning YVeris 
ſon, Fiſh, and Fowl! ; may not he, I 
ſay, preach as toud, and to as much 
purpoſe, as one of thoſe high and 
mighty Spiritualiſts 2 Go to then, 
ſeeing it hath pleaſed God to make 
ſuch a bountiful proviſion for his 
Church in general, what need we be 
ſollicitous about the amending the 
low condition of many of the Cler- 
gy, When as there 1s ſuch a plain re- 
medy at hand, had we but grace to 
apply it? This invention pleaſes ſome 
mainly well: But for all the great 
care they pretend to have of the di- 
ſtreſſed part of the Clergy, Iam con- 
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fident, one might eaſily gheſs what 
would pleaſe them much better: If 
inſtead of augmenting ſmall Benefi- 
ces, the Biſhops would be pleaſed to 
return tothem thoſe Lards that they 
purchaſed in their abſence. And 
then as for the relieving of the Cler- 
gy, they would try if they could find 
out another way. 

But art thou in good earneſt my 
excellent Contriver > Doſt thou 
think that if the greateſt of our 
Church-Preferments were wiſely 
parcell'd out amongſt thoſe that are 
in want, it would do much feats and 
courtelies? And doſt thou not hke- 
wiſe think, that if ten or twenty of 
the luſtieſt Noble-wens Eſtates of En- 
gland were cleaverly ſliced among 
the Indigent, would it not ſtrangely 
refreſh ſome of the poor Laity, that 
cry Small-coal or grind Sciffars? 
I do ſuppoſe that if God ſhould: at- 
terwards incline thy mind (for I 
phanſie it will not be as yet a good 
while) to be a BerefaFor to the 
Church; thy wiſdom may PRney 
| Irec 
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dirett thee to diſperſe thy goodnefs 
in ſmaller parcels, rather than to flow 
in upon two or three with full happi- 
neſs. But if it be my inclination to 
ſettle upon one Eccleſiaſtical perſon, 
and his ſucceſlors for ever, a thou- 
ſand pounds a year 3 upon condition 
only to read the Service of the Church 
once 1n a week 3 and thou takeſt it 
111.8: findeſt fault with my Prudence, 
and the Method of my Munificence 3 
. and fayſt,that the ſtipend is much too 
large for fuch a ſmall task: Yet, Iam 
confident, that ſhould I make thy 
Laityſhip Heir of ſuch an Eſtate, and 
oblige thee only to the trouble and 
expence of the ſpending a angpe 
Chicken, or half a dozen of Larks, 
once a year, in Commemoration of 
me, that thou wouldſt count me the 
wiſeſt Man that ever was fince the 
Creation : And pray to God, never 
to diſpoſe thy mind to part with _ 
one farthing of it for any other uſe 
than for the Service of thy ſelf and 
thy Family. And yet, ſoit 1s, that 
becauſe the Biſhops, upon their firlt 
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being reſtored, had the confidence 
' to levy Fines according as they were 
juſtly-due, and deſired to live in their 
own Houſes (if notpnll'd down) and 
to receivetheir own Rents : Prefent- 
ly they cry out, the Church-men have. 
got all the Treaſure, and Money of 
the Nationanto their hands. If they 
have any, let them thank God for it, 
and make good uſe of it. Weep not 
Beloved,for there is very little hopes, 
that they will caſt it all intothe Sea, 
on purpoſe to ſtop. the mouths of 
them, that ſay they have too much. 
What other contrivances 'there 
may befor the ſettling upon Miniſters 
$1 General a ſufficient Revenue for 
their ſubſiſtence and encouragement 
m their Office ; I ſhall leave to be. 
confidered of by the Governours of 
Learning and Religion. Only, thus 
much 1 certain, that ſo long as the 
Maintenance of many 14:nifters1s10 
very ſmall, it 1s not to be avoided, 
but that a great part of them will 
want learning, prudence, .courage, 
and <fteem to do' any good where 
they 
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they live. And what if we have (as 
by all muſt be acknowledged) as wiſe 
and learned Biſhops as be im the 
World ; and many others of very 
great underſtanding,and wiſdom, yet 
25 was before hinted, unleſs there be 
provided for moſt' Towns and -Pa-» 
riſhes, ſome tollerable and ſufficient 
Guides the ſtrength of Religion;and 
the Credit of the Clergy will datly 
languiſh more and more. Not that it 
1s to be believed, that every: ſmall 
Countrey Pariſh ſhould be altogether 
hopeleſs as to the next Life, -unleſs 
they have a Hooker, a Chillingwonth, 
a Hammond, ora. Sanderſon, dwelling 
amongſt them 3 but requiſite it is;and 
might be brought about, that ſome- 
body there ſhould be, to whom the 
People have reaſon toattend, and to 
be dire&ted, and guided by him. 

| T have, Sir, no more toſlay, were 
it not that you find the word Relzgiorr 
im the Title 3 of which in particular I 
have ſpoken very little:Neither need 
I, conſidering how neerly it depends, 
as to Its glory and f{trength, upon the 
reputation 
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reputation and mouth of the Prief?; 
AndI ſhall add no more but this, vz. 
that among thoſe many things that 
tend to the decay of Religion, & of a 
due Reverenceof the Holy Scriptures; 
nothing has more occaſion'd it, than 
the ridiculous and idle diſcourſes that 
are uttered out of Pulpits. For when 
the Gal/ants of the World do obſerve 
how the 1477iſters themſelves do jins 
gle, quibble, and play the fools with 
their Texts, no wonder if they, who 
are ſo inclinable to Atheiſm, do not 
only deride and deſpiſe the Prieſts, 
bur droll upon the Bible, and make 
a mock of all that is ſober and ſacred; 


] an, 


Sir, 


* af Tour moſt humble Servant, 


T. B 


FINIS. 


